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A new, more striking display stand 

is now ready. Two new plugs are 

shown—typically Hemco in quality 

and convenience. Price of neces- 

sary plugs $2.13 net —the stand is 
free. Order now. 


mod 


EAR after year Hemco Plural Plugs lead in 


sales —in profits. 


Unquestioned quality is one reason. Molded 
from genuine Bakelite — metal parts embedded 
to stay — Hemco Plugs guarantee that attention- 
less service demanded. 


National advertising — prominent and consist- 
ent— builds preference for Hemco quality among 
your customers. Dealer helps—this new Hemco 
Display Stand for example — get action in your 
store, complete the half-made Hemco sales. 


There are plenty of reasons for Hemco’s steady 
sales leadership—but none why you ae not 
-get your share of the profits. 


Just order Hemco from your jobber — use 
the sales building Hemco displays in your store. 


George Richards & Company 
557 WEST. MONROE STREET 
os ter. Nere) 
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Simplex Qualit 
IMPLEX PADS may now’ be-had in Pink, Blue and Henna as well as in 
the familiar Buff. Each color has cord and plug to match and is wrapped , 
ina sanitary, transparent Cellophane envelope. Then there is the new Bunny . 
Pad. On its fluffy Henna eiderdown cover is a jolly white Bunny with pink 
eyes and black tail. It sells for more, but by combination offers we are passing 
the extra profit over to you. 
EXTRA PROFIT 
NO ADDED INVESTMENT 
Simplex Sunbowls have always led the field and now there is a new one 
to maintain this prestige and to add to your profits. 
The No. 92 De Luxe is finished in jet black and-is art.decorated By means 
of a gorgeous design in gold in sharp contrast to the jet black background. 
This new model sells for $9.50 and again the extra margin is yours on the 
new special combination offers. 
Each combination of Pads or Sunbowls gives you free the snappiest display 
material yet furnished with devices of this kind and enables you to increase 
your profits 12% or more on the entire sale. 
Write NOW for details of these extra-profit premium offers. 
Simplex 5 implex 
De Luxe Electric Heating Pads 
Sunbowl In New (lors 
$9.50 ]7 Simplex Heating Pads ar Ww mad? 
9 list in atvactiee "goles tak. “Bloc aa 
‘ Henna in addition to the familiar Buff. 
Gorgeous in black and gold, The new “Bunny” pad comes with a 
the De Luxe Sunbowl is dis- white rabbit on a henna background. 
tinctively Simplex—a natural All colored pads are packed in sani- 
leader for the  fast-selling tary, Cellophane envelopes. “Bunny: 
line that also includes models pad retails at $9.50; Blue, Pink and 
priced at $5.00, $7.50 and Henna pads at $8.00, and the standard 
$8.50 list. Buff pad at $7.50. 
Our special combination offer makes 
it easy for you to get one of our 
new Heating Pad display stands. 
Illustrated at right is the new 
Heating Pad window display. Send 
if : for details of combination offer Wh sooth 
~ today! Cans Sipura 
| acnes- "PAINS 
COLD "BEDS = 
‘Here's the new Simplex Bers “a 
‘Reflectad” display—a ga £ 
igreat sales : 
See pbooster. Let : 
metus tell you . 
how to. get 
a ‘“‘Reflectad” 
me or your 
as store! 
— 










85 SIDNFY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
15 SO. DESPLAINLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO., 
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MANUFACTURERS AND OTHER DEALERS 
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“Details of our $504,000 refrigeration campaign 
will be covered so much more fully in Electrical 
Merchandising that anything I would be able to 
include in this letter would mean little to you,” 


wrote H. A. Pendergraph of the Georgia Power 


Company in response to the telegraphed request of 
W. E. Clement, Public Service, New Orleans, for 
information. 


You'll find it in this issue of Merchandising, Mr. 
Clement. We hope it satiofied......2.cciscacccees 
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G-E Wiring System advertising is teaching the public to 
demand electrical comfort—is aiding the architect in spec’ 
ifying adequate wiring and is showing builders and realtors 


the advantages of featuring wiring in the sale of a home. 
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Money and Man Power 


the retail electrical business, man power takes first 
place. 

But in the elements that combine to produce satisfac- 
tory profits, the handling of funds, whether in the form 
of capital, gross receipts or expense disbursements, is 
of equal importance. 

Howard A. Lewis, in an article on page 88 of this 
issue of Electrical Merchandising, sets forth some of the 
fundamentals in regard to handling the money end of 
the business. 


|: ALL the elements that go to build up volume in 


|, oe central-station men have been convinced that 
new fixtures in'a home would actually build up 
the residential lighting load. 


Some very interesting data, which establishes the 


kw.-hr. use by number of average domestic installations 
both before and after the installation of new fixtures, 
comes from Kansas City. On page 91 in this issue, there 
is an account of the careful test carried on by the Kansas 
City Power and Light Company. Bills of sixty custom- 
ers were compared, with a result that definitely estab- 
lishes a substantial increase of revenue from the 
refixtured home. 


UROPE, in the opinion of most of us, is far behind 

the United States in promotional activity, and espe- 
cially so in the kind of sales promotion which requires 
the co-operation of a number of elements. It is very 
interesting, therefore, to get the account of the active 
co-operation by the central station in Berlin, Germany, 
with its local dealers. 

Chiefly by the exercise’of its financial resources, it 
has enabled dealers to extend the sale and use of elec- 
trical home appliances in far greater volume than had 
previously been known there. 

An article on page 98 by Miss Clotilde Grunsky of 
Electrical Merchandising’s editorial staff, gives us a 
first-hand account of this important co-operative activ- 
ity in the German metropolis. 


T HAS been characteristic of the history of all the 

major electrical appliances that a long period of devel- 
opment and public education preceded public acceptance 
and a profitable merchandising activity. 

One of the most useful of electrical appliances, the 
electrically-heated and motor-driven domestic ironing 
machine, is now through the last stage of its period of 
development and promotion. 

In the opinion of manufacturers, merchandisers, and 
domestic science experts and others in close touch with 
the problems of the home, the electric ironer has arrived. 
It is due for great popularity and prosperity. On pages 

to 94 in this issue, an article analyzes in a common- 





sense fashion the immediate market for the ironing 
machine, and gives some practical suggestions for in- 
creasing ironer sales. 


ROM Stockton, California, comes H. H. Courtright 

who has organized a wide co-operative selling activity 
throughout that part of California served by the San 
Joaquin Power Company. Courtright gave an extended 
account of this activity at the recent Electragists’ Con- 
vention in St. Louis and aroused their greatest interest 
and enthusiasm. We are printing on pages 120-121 the 
high spots of the plan. 


T THE N.E.L.A. Convention at Atlantic City, 

Joseph A. Fowler, President of the Electragists’ 
Association, put some very pointed questions of policy 
before the convention. 

At the Electragists’ Convention held last month in 
St. Louis, these questions were fully and frankly 
answered by Howard T. Sands, President of the 
N.E.L.A. In his address, which is a piece of business 
statesmanship, reprinted on pages 96-97 of this issue. 
the N.E.L.A. pledges its co-operation with all electrical 
men for the betterment of their common business. 


W. DEVEREAUX of H. M. Byllesby and Com- 

e pany, has probably opened more new stores in the 
last two years than any other man in the business. Early 
this summer he opened five stores in one week in Cali- 
fornia as a mere preliminary to dashing across the 
continent to attend the N.E.L.A. Convention at Atlantic 
City. 

Devereaux knows merchandising and has recently 
accumulated a lot of added experience in store methods. 
His article on pages 80-81 is a very shrewd comparison 
between the electrical man’s merchandising problem and 
that of the department store. | 


NOTHER angle on store selling methods and how 

the department store is making store selling as 
aggressive as outside selling, is presented in an article 
on page 84 by our own merchandising counsellor, S. J. 
Ryan. 


Next Month 


October is a good month for electrical men. ‘It is the 
height of a Fall season when the public is spending 
money for winter comforts in the home, and the begin- 
ning of a holiday season—the time that the merchant 
is laying his plans and buying his merchandise for the 
Christmas selling season. 

The October issue of “Electrical Merchandising” will 
be full of practical experiences and helpful suggestions 
for making both these seasons profitable. 
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» BUY: 


This is Mr. and Mrs. 


Buying Power « « + 
They have a car three 
years old. » » an ice 
box five years old « « « 
cooking equipment 
ten years old « + » fix- 
tures and wiring fif- 
teen years old. 











Will they get along 
with the old car « « 
and buy an electric 
refrigerator, range, o11 
burner, washer and 
ironer, have the house 
rewired and refix- 
tured? 


Or will they buy a 
new car and get along 
with the ice box and 
other antiques? 


Read Frank Rae’s article 
on the following pages. 
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The New Coompetition” 


General Motors is making a car that com- 
petes with Ford. 

Some dozen other automobile manufacturers are 
swinging into the cheap car field with models rang- 
ing from mobile junk to the ultra smartness of 
Peugiot. 

An observant friend points out that the advent of 
all these popular-priced cars will mean a hot and 
hectic competition between the automotive and the 
electrical appliance people, that in our inter-industry 
struggle for the mythical “consumer’s dollar,’ much 
sweat will be shed and that we collectively stand to 
lose a considerable acreage of our personal and 
favorite epidermis. 

Sad, if true—but is it true? 

The facts, of course, are undeniable. Ford, G. M. 
and the others are out after business. They are 
tooled up and financed for tremendous production. 
They have bought a lot of fancy duco with which to 
bedizen their cars, and bright work to bedazzle the 
prospective buyers thereof. They have bought news- 
paper space and bill boards whereon to state, reiterate 
and exaggerate their claims. They have hired high- 
pressure stimulators to harangue and hop up their 
sales forces. 

Those are the facts, but 

The only way Mr. Ford and General Motors are 
going to get any part of the “consumer’s dollar” 
that really belongs to the electrical trade is for the 
electrical trade to wrap it up and parcel post it to 
them. It isn’t a question of their taking it away— 
it’s a question of our giving it away. 

We may do that. 


H: RY FORD is making a new type of car. 





Q* FE. way we may do it is by standing mute while 
the auto people beat the cymbals and sound the 
brass. 

The attitude of the electrical trade toward adver- 
tising is entirely inexplicable. My morning’s paper 
—a midweek issue with no special inducement to 
any class of advertisers—reveals the following 
line-up :— 


Column 

inches 
Automobiles . se gta care tea 572 
Department stores ............568 
pi ra ere | 132 
TODACCO .. i cee cae 102 
Gasoline 3 wcahncd caegoa es 35 
Chewing gum ................. 34 
Cosmetics... ccc ck ev osevs Ze 
Electric advertising of all kinds... 14 


By FRANK 


Within the circulation territory of this paper there 
are two central stations doing $34,000,000 gross 
business a year, almost 100 electrical manufacturers 
doing a national business grossing $75,000,000, 
and in the city itself a group of appliance dealers 
and contractors whose aggregate sales, industrial and 
residential, are estimated at a little over $20,000,- 
000 a year—a grand total of almost $130,000,000, 
which business is promoted locally on this particu- 
lar day with less than one-half the space devoted to 
chewing gum and about 2 per cent the space given 
to automobiles. 

Of course, that’s not the figure to use as a daily 
average for the year. In fairness it must be stated 
that on Thursday, there will be more electrical ad- 
vertising, for on that day the papers run an “electri- 
cal page” as a sop and bait to our industry. 

The local electrical league, to which practically all 
of the city’s appliance merchandisers and manufac- 
turers belong, will then make quite a respectable 
showing. But when it’s all totaled up, the cold fact 


is revealed by the newspapers themselves that adver- 


tising of appliances and service in this electrically 
progressive community amounts to only a little more 
than one-fourth the lineage occupied by automobiles 
and motor accessories. 

It may help the car manufacturers to get a little 
larger slice of that ‘“consumer’s dollar” if we con- 
tinue to give them this four-to-one advantage in 
advertising. 


NOTHER way we may give the auto men an 

Y additional unearned and undeserved fraction of 
the “consumer’s dollar” is by continuing to waste 
our time in attending to other people’s business. 
Minding other people’s business is admittedly a na- 
tional neurosis, but with us who are in the electrical 
trades it has grown to be nothing short of plain in- 
sanity. We have gone bugs on the subject. 

The disease takes two slants—first, to keep other 
folks from doing something ; and second, to do noth- 
ing ourselves until and unless other folks agree to tt. 

In the matter of keeping other folks from doing 
something, we have the example of the hardwaremen 
trying to prevent utilities from merchandising 4p- 
pliances, the theory being to get a bigger wedge of 
the present half-baked electrical merchandising pl 
instead of helping to bake a bigger and better ple. 

Until they started this one, we always thought 
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B. RAE, Jr. 


highly of the hardware trade: they are, as a class 
sound merchants. But when the official organ of 
the hardware association on one page violently god- 
dams the utilities for price-cutting on electric flat- 
irons and on another page of the same issue en- 
thusiastically recommends hardwaremen to price-cut 
on dish-pans, we begin to have our doubts. 

The hardwaremen are not alone in this verboten 
attitude. Practically every branch of the electrical 
trade has an ax sharpened for some other branch: 
rancor and recrimination fog our thought: and while 
we in the electrical trade do a kilkenny, scheming 
and working against each other, the motor car people 
are scheming and working for that “consumer’s 
dollar.” 


HE second form of minding other folk’s affairs 

is most pathetically exemplified by the utility 
merchandising men. Their theory seems to be to 
do nothing until someone else has done it. This 
theory is aptly illustrated by the little dog who 
wanted to chase his tail but whose head couldn’t be- 
gin until the tail had started. 

Right now there are a dozen excellent appliance 
merchandising plans being peddled about the country. 
The utility merchandisers look at them with interest, 
they find no flaws in the plans nor in the merchan- 
dise these plans are designed to sell, they admit the 
probability of success and profit, but—“Who’s do- 
ing it?” they ask. If nobody has already done it, 
or if they don’t happen to like personally the man 
who did do it, the stuff’s off. 

You say I exaggerate? Consider the present 
Status of the electric range. Recall that it took the 
lamp manufacturers three years to find anyone with 
sufficient initiative to start the kitchen-light activity. 
Think back over the development of the re-fixturing 
idea. Delve into the history of the electric truck. 
These are but four. of the many big, money-making 
plans which have been offered to—nay, urged upon 
—the central stations of the country, and each one 
they examined in the manner and with the enthus- 
ah of a man who has been served an over-ripe 

sh. 

The utilities take the position that they have done 
a great and unselfish labor of development for the 
electrical trade. They have, but they have taken 
their own good time about it. 

And in the meantime, Ford is building a new car. 


and 3 Ways to Meer It 


F THIS contest for the “consumer’s dollar” be- 

tween the auto industry and ourselves ever gets 
to be a real fight, the electrical trade has nothing to 
fear. We stand high in the public’s favor and can 
rely upon them to buy the things. we do not try to 
sell. Although we are the world’s worst merchan- 
disers we get rid of $1,684,000,000 in current and 
$775,000,000 in appliances every year. But we 
can’t expect the public to fight our battle forever. 
We've got to do our part—we’ve got to meet the 
competition half way—we’ve got to—— 

1, ADVERTISE. Our pitiful appropriations 
for advertising must be multiplied not by two 
but by ten. 

2. QUIT SQUABBLING. The time and 
energy we waste in intra-trade strife would 
double our business if applied to constructive 
effort. The money we contribute to these fights 
would represent a neat profit on our annual 
turnover. 

3. GET BUSY. Of electric service and ap- 
pliances, 75 per cent is bought; not more than 
25 per cent is sold. The public will buy five 
times more when we learn to spread out our 
merchandise on the counter and give folk a 
chance to open their purses. 

* ok x 


HE devil of writing this sort of an editorial is 
that nobody takes it as a personal matter. 

When I mention the automotive industry and tell 
you how it plans to run you up a tree.and out on a 
limb, you think of the Ford factory far, far away— 
you think of General Motors as you think of U. S. 
steel or the Panama Canal, or the Big Wind in Ire- 
land—something vague and distant. 

Think closer! 

The sales competition you face from the auto 
trade is not supplied by Henry in person, it is sup- 
plied by the Ford dealer in your own home town. 
He is the fellow you must lick. The auto adver- 
tising competition you are up against is not a double- 
page spread in colors in the Satpost, it is the 
Chevrolet ad in your local paper and the Chevrolet 
poster on the bill-board you can see from your office 
windows. They are the ads you must match and 
dominate. 

And the way to meet this sales competition and 
match these ads is not to wait for a committee in 
New York to decide what the National Electric Light 
Association or the Hardware Association or the 
Electragists are going to do; the way to meet that 
competition and match those ads is to sit down at 
your own desk and decide what you are going to do. 

And then do it. 
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, \HIS is the story of a man who 
quit a successful electrical con- 
tracting business four years 

ago to sell washing machines, ironers 
and cleaners, and of how this spe- 
cialty dealer made eight per cent net 
profit last year on a gross volume of 
$83,000 because of his ability to 
utilize his man power and his money 
to their utmost. 

W. L. Cloutier of 10,832 East Jef- 
ferson Street, five miles from the 
heart of Detroit, is a keen, hard- 
working, business man. He has in- 
fused his entire sales force with a 
similar love for long, but productive, 
hours of labor. His business sagacity 
is reflected in his control records and 
in the manner in which he 
handles his finances. , 

Business-control systems and 
self-financing of time paper 
methods must be supported by 
a sufficient gross volume if the 
savings they make possible are 
to amount to anything. 

“And there is only one 
way to do a quantity busi- 
ness in electric washing ma- 
chines and ironers to my 


Page 78 


“CloLD LURKEY 


the Backbone 


knowledge,” says Cloutier, “that is 
to load one of each on a light truck 
in charge of two sales ‘pluggers’; to 
drive out ‘on location’ and hop to it 
with ‘cold-turkey’ methods. Some 
dealers may differ with me but my 
experience has been that hot store 
prospects frequently ‘cool off’ by the 
time the salesman makes the home 
call, whereas when he finds a likely 
looking ‘cold turkey’ who will permit 
him to unload a washer or ironer at 
once from his truck he has uncov- 
ered a lead, which, in 40 per cent of 
my cases, he closes. Creating the de- 
sire to possess right on the first call 
is best if possible. Of course, a cer- 
tain number of sales are made in the 


store and to prospects not uncovered 
by the outside salesman but the back- 
bone of volume is field coverage.” 
Cloutier has two classes of sales- 
men, junior and senior. A junior 
must serve a one-year apprentice 
course. The first week is devoted to 
studying the mechanical features and 
the selling arguments of the line. 
The second week is spent on the sales 
floor. The third week he goes out 
with the boss himself and learns the 
game under expert tutelage. 
Concerning this step in the “sea- 
soning’’ process Cloutier says: “Take 
it from me, the boss must know the 
outside selling game backwards. He 
should, if possible, be a better solic- 
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Persistent Soliciting Builds Washer and 


Lroner Business for Neighborhood Dealer 


of VOLUME Sales 


itor than his employees or he will 
never be able to inspire or hold the 
present-day, live-wire resale man. 
His men will, like the Arabs, ‘quietly 
fold their tents and steal away in 
the night’ and leave him wondering 
what it is all about.” 

From then on this junior is assigned 
to a senior salesman and a truck. To- 
gether they work their territory. 

The junior is not permitted to close 
an order for at least six months. The 
theory here is that closing is too deli- 
cate a matter to be left to a novice. 
It costs $8 per sale, for example, just 
for ironing machine demonstrations. 
There is too much expense involved 
to take chances, therefore the junior 
sells the demonstration but he must 
call in his senior partner when closing 
time arrives. 
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To be a senior, a man must have 
served one year in the junior or ap- 
prentice class. The senior is permit- 
ted to close orders and gets a $4 com- 
mission on every sale secured by his 
junior partner. The senior, however, 
must wash his truck once a week and 
pay from his own pocket its operating 
























week on straight canvass work. The 
bogie is to dispose of both the washer 
and ironer on the truck before noon. 
It is generally accomplished. A team, 
therefore, will place, for demonstra- 
tions, at least ten washing machines 
and four ironers a week. It will sell 
40 per cent of its washer and 33 per 


expense s— cent of its ironer 
amounting to demonstrations. This 
about $7.50 a =, fF & j\ system has _ produced 
week for gas Jf ier ie OLN but four _ replevins 
and oil. The —“*e" $" VN quarterly. 

boss furnishes the <i ay SY of =The chief appeals 
new tires and pays ei Ay ant - which are used to get 
the other upkeep ex- 4 the washer in the home 

penses. Lr, , on the first call are: 
Salesmen must put fi! RC “We will do your 
in eighteen hours a oT? washing free.” 
“But I won't 
wash for five 

“<i days.” 

“That’s per - 











fectly all right. 


be Continued 





on Page 134 





If the COENTRAL STATION 





Department Store 


KNOW of no one in the public utility merchandising 
I game who would not follow the tactics of successful 

merchandisers in the general mercantile field if it 
were possible to do so and at the same time satisfy central 
station managers that company dignity was being main- 
tained and that public relations were being promoted. 

It is surprising to note, however, that instead of the 
mercantile establishments leading the way in the mer- 
chandising of electrical appliances they are attempting 
to gain knowledge of this business from those who have 
been employed in public utility enterprises. For instance, 
a mercantile establishment in Chicago operating four of 
the largest department stores has recently employed a 
public utility merchandiser to organize its appliance de- 
partment. Further, one of the prominent department 
stores on State Street has been looking for a utility man 
to run its appliance department. Why? 

Because mercantile stores have come to realize that the 
demand for appliances, created through public utility 
educational series, is 
commencing to dem- 
onstrate itself and 
these mercantile stores 
wish to take advan- 
tage of the trend. 
They are, however, at 
a loss to know how 
they can operate and 
make a profit on the 
average discount of 
40 per cent. 

If profit is to be 
their goal, and it must 
be if they are to exist, 
they can only use ap- 
pliances as leaders in their advertising to get customers 
into their stores. Further, what does a department store 
advertise and sell? Not load builders with small gross 
and small profit; verily no, but washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, and other gross vol- 
ume producers. 

The utility, unless the management is particularly 
broadminded, does not have the varied number of articles 
to merchandise that a mercantile establishment sells. The 
nearest a central station comes to carrying out such a 
policy is in the sale of portable lamps, radio, socket 
powers, electric sewing machines, kitchen cabinets, gas 

stoves, radiant fires, water heaters, gas and electric 
refrigeration and many kindred lines. 

The mercantile store is not at all interested in pro- 
moting the sale of new appliances. In the electrical field, 
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tive. 
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UN over in your mind for a moment, if you 
will, the type of advertising a department store 
does as compared to the central station. It 1s possible 
that the percentage to gross sales spent by depart- 
ment stores 1s no greater but their style 1s very attrac- 
The public utility has to govern its advertising 
efforts by so-called dignity in advertising; a policy 
which has been used since the day the words “Public 
Relations” were promulgated. It is not that we do 
not believe in public relations but public relation ad- 
vertising does not sell merchandise.” 


I doubt, for instance, if you will find very many depart- 
ment stores selling electrical refrigeration. In the gas 
industry, we are interested in selling house-heating. 
However, both require installation, expert supervision and 
service, and department stores are not interested in such 
business. The foregoing are simply examples of the pro- 
motional work a utility has to contend with and are set 
forth to show why mercantile institutions will never be 
able to cope with the operations of public utility companies 
no matter how efficient their merchandisers may be. 

Department stores, furniture stores and other mer- 
cantile establishments are selling articles which are house- 
hold requirements or the necessities of life. Electrical 
appliances still must be sold to prospects. There are few 
voluntary purchases that have not been stimulated either 
by salesmen or advertising. Therefore, it is necessary to 
employ outside salesmen to canvass customers. 

What if anything, do the mercantile institutions know 
about house to house selling? Only what manufacturers 
are able to teach them 
through “resale plans” 
which they foster. 

Department _ stores 
are not at all con- 
cerned with the atti- 
tude of electrical con- 
tractors or dealers. 
They are indifferent 
to the fact that what 
they do may be 
frowned upon by 
other dealers. The 
merchandising policies 
of a public utility are 
likely to be criticized 
by dealers even when the policies in question may be 
good for them and we run the chance of this criticism 
affecting our public relations. While this may seem 
strange, it is nevertheless true for the reason that we 
have so educated the electrical dealers. 

If mercantile establishments know more about mer- 
chandising gas and electric appliances than public utility 
merchandisers, why, when there are more such stores 
than there are public utility stores, do the records for 
1925 show the relative importance of electrical appliarice 
merchandisers as follows: 





eer rere ree 42.5 per cent 
a ek rr 26.9 per cent 
RIE IE os kv es cednd ceva eens 15.4 per cent 
eT eee rere 15.2 per cent 

ess ws i al ee ae ete ree 100.00 per cent 
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Followed 


Metuops 


Would Appliance Sales 


lacrease : 


Mercantile establishments regardless of the great 
amount of advertising they do, value highly their location, 
window displays and in many cases have better window 
lighting than the public utilities, even in some places 
where they are merchandising. Unless the central station 
manager is a commercial man at heart it is difficult to get 
the proper lighting installation in windows and also to 
burn lights. Until we can change these old fashioned 
ideas of public utility managers and get them to realize 
that we are selling light as well as power we can never 
hope to sell the lighting installations mercantile mer- 
cantile establishments should have. 

The department store does not spare expense in setting 
up a store in which to do business. They select the best 
location in town and they get the necessary space. They 
equip the store to handle their various lines. 

It is still difficult to convince some public utility man- 
agers of the value of better location of office, the neces- 
sity for making it easy for their customers to pay bills 
and at the same time give them an opportunity to inspect 
the appliances on display. 

lam reliably informed by the chief clerk in one of our 

offices that the removal of the office to a central location 
has brought about a great improvement in their contact 
with the public and floor sales haye shown the following 
increases as compared to the same months of a year ago 
in the old location first month, 216 per cent; second 
month, 165 per cent; third month, 478 per cent; fourth 
month, 178 per cent, and fifth month, 188 per cent. 
_ Mercantile stores are not averse to making it a little 
inconvenient for their customers to walk through their 
Store by putting specials and bargains in the lane of 
travel and it is from these tables most store items are 
sold. Many public utility managers believe this scheme 
is undignified and in addition to not allowing anything to 
be placed in the path of customers, go so far as to put a 
ban on the purchase of tables. 
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By J. W. DEVEREAUX 


Assistant to Vice-President im charge 
of Operation, Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


Customers like to examine the merchandise they con- 
template purchasing and to advertise a special without 
putting on a good display is like wasting so much money. 
Portable table lamps to be properly displayed should 
stand on living room and end tables, etc., but not many 
central stations display them in this way. 

One of the best forms of selling is through the use 
of signs on counters, tables and walls, but many public 
utility managers think them undignified. 


ERCANTILE establishments are operating their 

stores with one idea only—profit. Their responsi- 
bility ends with the payment for the merchandise. Un- 
less the article in question carries a manufacturer’s guar- 
antee, the mercantile company is not obliged or even 
expected to make any replacements or to do any servicing. 
Those selling appliances do not have to be careful in the 
selection of apparatus. It is usually sold on a price basis 
and purchased the same way. 

Contrast the foregoing with what the central station 
merchandiser has to keep in mind. Primarily he is inter- 
ested in selling what are ordinarily termed load builders 
and the usual maximum discount on first-class goods of 
this kind is 40 per cent. Slightly better profits might be 
realized through direct factory shipments, but again the 
public utility policy of “live and let live’ enters the equa- 
tion and we must buy from the nearest jobber. Because 
of our desire to render a public service, we must be sure 
that the gas and electric appliances sold are the last word 
in efficiency; customers expect this of us and further 
expect us to keep the items sold in good repair. 

We are naturally interested in doing this in order to 
keep the load on our lines and often go to considerable 
expense in some cases to do these things and to promote 
good will and beter public relations through this medium 
but how many mercantile companies make a practice of 
such a procedure? 

(Continued on page 129) 
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ILBERT HALLANGER is 
(5: born-in-the-bone appliance 

specialty dealer. He polished 
many a doorknob in the cause of 
“saving poor, tired, aching backs” 
before he advanced to the position of 
owner of the Thor Electric Shop, 
Milwaukee. That last event happened 
five years ago. 

Business increased at a satisfactory 
rate from the time he took up the 
reins of management. The sale of 
electric appliances for the twelve 
months ending Aug. 31, 1926 grossed 
$93,000—then he took on radio—and 
did even better. 

“Lots of reasons for this,” Hal- 
langer comments. “Some I figured 
out before I went into this new field. 
Others appeared as the plan de- 
veloped.” 

There is a logical relationship be- 
tween the sales set-up of the electric 
appliance specialty dealer and the 
business of retailing radio. 

Because of this relation and by or- 
ganization and work, Hallanger in- 
creased his total gross sales $48,000 
since Sept. 1, 1926; reduced operat- 
ing expenses an estimated 4 per cent, 
and boosted net profit from 5 to 8 
per cent in that same space of time. 
Four outside salesmen of this or- 
ganization averaged one radio sale 
per every forty calls on electrical 
appliance customers. 

“T am not a radio expert, but I 
do know something about the spe- 
cialty selling game. The idea inter- 
ested me, therefore, purely as a busi- 

ness proposition,’ Hallanger began. 
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By Ray V. SUTLIFFE 


A Washer Dealer =i 
lakes On 


“It seemed quite logical. 
store and the experience in obtaining, 
training and keeping resale men at 
work. 

“My bookkeeping, advertising and 
time-payment machinery was all in 


I had the 


good working order. I owned two 
delivery automobiles and a servicing 
shop well equipped. 

“The Thor Electric Shop was well 
and widely known. Lastly — and 
more important than these other con- 
siderations, as it turned out—I had a 
list of almost 12,000 purchasers of 
electric washing machines, ironers, 
vacuum cleaners, or refrigerators. 
Most of these appliance owners were 
still in the city and friendly to my 
concern. ‘Why not try them out on 
radio?’ I said to myself. ‘Practically 
the only risk or added expense will 
be for initial stock and the services of 
a combined radio manager and service 
expert.’ 

“It worked out quite as antici- 
pated,’ MHallanger continued. “I 
bought a display table, hired a local 
radio man to sell, service and to train 
my radio crew. Shortly afterwards, I 
took on two specialty men who looked 
good to me and transferred to the 
radio department, at his own request, 
‘for a change,’ one of my washing- 
machine salesmen who knew a lot of 
the company’s washing machine 
users. 

“We concentrated our efforts on 
the ‘user’ friends of the Thor Elec- 
tric Shop. As the man or the house 
was already known to the prospect it 
was seldom a difficult matter to obtain 





a hearing. Naturally the first step 
was to ascertain whether the home 
contained a good radio set. Sixty- 
five per cent did not. 

“The next thing was to create de- 
sire in the hearts of the likely pros- 
pects and to obtain permission to 
demonstrate the set. The ratio of 
demonstrations to total calls was ap- 
proximately one in twenty-seven, and 
of sales to demonstrations about two 
to three. I consider this a very sat- 
isfactory showing.” 

Each salesman averaged twenty- 
two calls a day and arranged, there- 
fore, for approximately five demon- 
strations a week. Weekly sales ran, 
per man, around the $600 mark dur- 
ing the winter months. Earnings, on 
a straight commission basis of 12 per 
cent, averaged $72 a man from No- 
vember, 1926, to March, 1927. 

Three of these radio salesmen 
worked right through the summer, so 
favorably did this “follow the appli- 
ance user” plan impress them, and 
averaged not quite two set sales a 
week each. They earned, at the high 
average price of $170 a set about $34 
per week per man. 

Hallanger uses his: regular time- 
payment forms when selling radio on 
terms. He requires at least 20 per 
cent on the purchase price as the 
initial deposit and allows a maximum 
of ten months to complete the tratis- 
action. He stated that: out of 193 
radio sales he was obliged to replevin 
but eight sets. This showing he at- 
tributes to his policy of requiring the 

signature of his radio manager 0! 
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every request 
for a trial dem- 
onstration. Before 
this can be affixed the 
manager must personally 
visit the prospect and check 
the latter’s sincerity and responsi- 
bility. 

It will be seen therefore, that while 
Hallanger is applying pressure sell- 
ing methods to radio, the terms asked 
and the precautionary measures which 
he takes are sufficient to protect him 
against the vacillations of the cus- 
tomer who has been “sold” radio. 

A satisfactory net profit has been 
the result. 

Another satisfactory and unantici- 
pated sales angle developed from Mr. 
Hallanger’s canvass of his electric 
appliance users by his radio repre- 
sentatives. This policy helps the sale 
of washers, ironers and refrigerators. 

These men, three of them had had 
appliance specialty selling experience ; 
uncovered (and are still uncovering) 
many leads for the “regulars” to run 
to earth. For example: 

A woman already has a fine radio 
set, she also likes the cleaner she 
bought three years ago from the Thor 

hop; she would now like very much 
to own an electric refrigerator but 
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isn’t quite sure it will work satisfac- 
torily. 

Another user knows a friend who 
said something about getting a latest 
model washing machine. 

“T cannot estimate the exact 
amount of appliance business that 
these radio men of mine stir up, but 
it is a factor not to be disregarded,” 
says this manager of 16 salesmen 
operating in Milwaukee. 

Another advantage of adding radio 
lies in the fact that there exists a 
complimentary relationship between 
the seasonal periods of greatest sales 
productivity in washers, refrigerators 
and radio—particularly the latter two. 
These curves overlap, it is true, but 
they sufficiently sustain one an- 
other so that the demands on the 
executive, sales, delivery and serv- 


What He Found 


TuHat he increased his gross sales 
30 per cent. 

THAT radio fits into the selling 
scheme with washers, ironers, 
cleaners and refrigerators. 


TuHat old appliance customers are 
good radio prospects. 
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icing ma- 
chinery is 
fairly constant. 

An even load, as is well known, 
makes for efficiency. This is why 
Mr. Hallanger’s weekly wage ex- 
pense item remained at its former 
level despite increased sales activity. 

Hallanger’s substantial increase in 
yross sales was accomplished at a 
minimum increase in operating ex- 
penses, because his original sales 
equipment and office force was able 
to carry the added burden. 

He held his radio advertising to an 
average expenditure of $90 a month, 
depending almost entirely on the field 
efforts of his radio salesmen for 
business—‘‘and I most certainly will 
continue this policy during the com- 
ing season as I still have plenty of 
electrical appliance customers who 
have not been approached on the sub- 
ject of radio,” he concluded. 
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[nducement 
or Pressure? 


Department Store Executive [ells How Store 
Merchandising May Be Made Aggressive 


ORE and more clearly each 
M year the line of demarcation 

between high-pressure selling 
and inducement selling is becoming 
apparent. 

Very naturally I am a strong be- 
liever in the economy and the effi- 
ciency of the inducement sale. I 
readily admit that it would be difficult 
to present an effective argument 
against high-pressure selling in some 
lines of merchandise, but I do not 
agree that it is so essential as many 
believe in the distribution of elec- 
trical household conveniences. 

The competition for the consumer’s 
dollar becomes more strenuous every 
year. This increasing pressure is a 
byproduct of our age, and unless in- 
telligently controlled leads to all 
sorts of merchandising abuses. 

In no field of retailing is the in- 
creasing pressure more apparent than 
in the department store field, but here 
it takes a different direction than 
through campaigns and other high- 
pressure selling methods. 

The department-store executive 
‘clearly realizes that his problem is not 
one of going to the people, but of 
bringing the people to the store. All 
his efforts consequently are directed 
toward the up-building of the store 
and the creation of a thought in the 
minds of the people as to what his 
store stands for in the community. 

It is very generally accepted that it 
is much sounder practice to sell the 
store, rather than the merchandise, 
and I have never been able to recon- 
cile this thought which has behind it 


*Now Merchandise Manager Rines Broth- 
ers Company, Portland, Maine. 
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By S. J. Ryan* 


hundreds of successful mercantile in- 
stitutions with the selling methods 
more commonly identified with elec- 
trical appliances. 

People like to shop—women es- 
pecially. They would much prefer to 
shop than to be shopped. After all 
there are very few of us who do not 
have rather definite ideas of what we 
want and to my mind, the psychology 
of time and place and price is more 
effective in the distribution of mer- 
chandise than attempting to thrust it 





“People like to shop—wo- 
men especially. They would 
much prefer to shop than to 
be shopped,” says Mr. Ryan, 
in support of store selling. 

In this age of high-pres- 
sure living and outside can- 
vassing he sees a definite 
place for what he calls “In- 
ducement Selling” in the 
merchandising of appliances. 

Price appeal, advertising, 
demonstrations and attrac- 
tive window displays are all 
potent sales weapons when 
used intelligently by merchan- 
disers. He believes that de- 
spite the constantly increasing 
competition for the consum- 
er’s dollar “the well-managed 
store will always hold its 
place.” 


















upon the people. Of course, I do not 
mean by this that the retailer is to 
calmly sit down in his store and wait 
for a customer to come along, but I 
am sure that in the constantly in- 
creasing competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, an intelligently and 
economically administered store will 
always hold its place. 

To be specific, what then should be 
the plan of the merchant to meet this 
competition in the Fall of 1927? The 
foundation of his business is, of 
course, the merchandise he sells. Let 
us assume that it is correct in value 
and in quality. His problem then 
becomes one of forming a sales con- 
tact between this merchandise and his 
public. Despite an erroneous impres- 
sion that seems rather widespread 
the great bulk of sales in a lot of 
department stores is not of a “bar- 
gain nature.” They are composed of 
regular merchandise sold in a regular 
way because people have been brought 
into a place that has merchandise for 
sale—whose sole reason for existence 
is that fact—and because the goods 
are attractively displayed and they 
are served by sales people who as a 
tule are well trained and courteous, 
and the institution itself has a reputa- 
tion for reliability because it stands 
squarely behind whatever is bought 
there. A big store, of course, has an 
advantage over the smaller one in the 
number of contacts formed, and I 
have always contended that an intelli- 
gent breadth of appeal, which simply 
means, carrying more lines of related 
merchandise, would help the electrical 
merchant secure more business with- 
out excessive cost. 
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The price appeal is a strong and a 
perfectly legitimate one, and when a 
manufacturer arbitrarily fixes a list 
price which does not permit of selling 
a sufficient quantity of his mer- 
chandise, except through high-pres- 
sure methods, he very frequently is 
doing himself and the merchant more 
harm than good. Low price does not 
necessarily mean inferior quality and 
high price frequently means a re- 
stricted volume, so I most certainly 
would consider price appeal as essen- 
tial in meeting the new competition. 
It seems to have been found so in the 
automotive field and in many others. 

Advertising would be next on my 
list, the kind of advertising that will 
advertise the store as well as the mer- 
chandise. Talking about service, 
courtesy, reliability, an absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction when it is 
backed up 100 per cent, it is the best 
sort of advertising. I would couple 
that up with the price appeal items. 
That is a combination that cannot 
be beat. 

Demonstrations offer powerful ap- 
peals and the cost of holding these 
in your store as against the more 
common method of in the home, is 
certainly much less costly, and I am 
not so sure but that it is very nearly 
as effective. Where these can be 
dramatized a bit, you will be sur- 
prised at your ability to secure a sat- 
isfactory audience. 


IMPORTANCE OF DISPLAYS 


Window displays are just another 
type of advertising, and a very power- 
ful one too. Interior display is in 
the same class. Study out carefully 
the big stores, watch this feature. 
Cleanliness and orderliness are abso- 
lutely essential. Timeliness is also. 
This is not so true of the small stores 
simply because its importance is not 
always as readily recognized. 

Siding in with local events is a big 
thing, and the smaller dealer can do 
this just as well as the larger one. 

It is very difficult in an article of 
this kind to tell all the things that one 
would do. The usual method in a 
department store is to keep a careful 
Tecord of what you and your com- 
petiturs are doing, so that this data 
will he available for the succeeding 
year, then the major activities of the 
Store are planned month by month, 
usually two or three months in ad- 
vance. The great selling season of 
the year—Christmas, of course re- 
celves more than the ordinary atten- 
tion. Detailed plans regarding every 
Phase of the store’s activity at that 
time are worked out, usually begin- 
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ning July or August and completed 
by the first of October. These 
methods are very simple, but they do 
require time and thought. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
time and that can be utilized just as 
effectively by the electrical merchants 
as by the department store executive 
in the ratios of their respective busi- 
nesses. As the major activities for 
each month and each day of each 
month have been chartered, the details 








which mean so much in a business 
follow as a matter of course and it 
will be found in practice that they fit 
into the picture almost automatically. 

Personally, I believe that business 
is going to be better this Fall than it 
was last Fall, and I have no fear that 
if I intelligently and intensely direct 
my business for the appeals of price, 
quality and reliability, but that I will 
successfully meet the new com- 
petition. 





sing Statistics 


to promote 
APPLIANCE SALES 


, NIMELY facts, and figures 
properly dressed up to support 
these facts can be of great 

value to retailers of electrical appli- 
ances if used while still retaining 
some element of news. Such figures 
are particularly effective when 
quoted in appliance advertisements or 
used as publicity material to promote 
the sale of appliances. 

A particularly good example of the 
value of facts and figures is brought 
to our attention in a letter dictated to 
us on August 8th by George V. 
Sheridan, executive director of the 


Ohio State Council of Retail 
Merchants. 
Mr. Sheridan writes: “Noting 


your article in the August issue on 
the cost of operating various elec- 
trical home appliances, I have 
prepared a local bulletin for the 
secretaries of our city retail associa- 
tions in Ohio. We find that by giving 
a local angle to statistics we can get 
much better publicity in the news- 
papers. 

“Our purpose, of course, is to se- 
cure local publicity that will stimu- 
late retail sales for our member 
stores.” 

The Ohio Association, then, saw a 
list of figures certain to be of interest 
to consumers and therefore valuable 
to all electrical dealers in an issue 
of Electrical Merchandising which 


reached it on the first of August. 
Exactly eight days later this list had 
been put to good use promoting the 
sale of appliances. A bulletin was 
sent to each of the 137 member asso- 
ciations. This quoted the figures with 
the following introduction: 

AcTuAL OPERATING Cost on HovusEHOLD 

APPLIANCES 


Electrical Merchandising for August 
(page 81) prints a very interesting re- 
port of a cost study made by a number 
of large public service corporations, to 
determine the actual cost per year of 
electricity used in operating the more 
common household appliances. 

They determined the average number 
of kilowatt hours the device is used 
during the year, in the average American 
home, and the average price per kilowatt- 
hour — showing thereby that it costs 
$32.90 a year to operate an electric re- 
frigerator; $1.85 for a washer; etc. 


The association is using this group 
of statistics as the opening gun in its 
publicity and educational campaign 
which is now in progress for the 
increase of electrical appliance sales 
and each local association secretary 
in the group is urged in this bulletin 
to carry this information to the 
public. 

Akron is perhaps the first Ohio 
city to cash in on the idea. Jack 
Moore, secretary of the Akron 
Merchants’ Association secured a 
great deal of publicity in Akron news- 
papers by using these figures. 
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Georgia Power Sells 


$504,000 i, 


Utility Installs 1,257 Household and Commercial Units 
in Atlanta and 19 Smaller Cities. Sales per 100 
Meters Highest in Small Towns 


N THE fifty-two-day period be- 

tween May 4 and July 2, the 
Georgia Power Company, merchan- 
dising electrical appliances in twenty 
Georgia cities campaigned electric 
refrigeration. 

The Atlanta utility set a half-mil- 
lion dollars as its quota for the 
campaign and passed this quota 
successfully by a narrow but sufficient 
margin. 

Electrical Merchandising has for 
some time past been an “honorary 
member of Georgia Power’s sales 
force” in that all promotional material 
released to the company’s sales de- 
partment comes to us in the same 
mail. Thus it was that issues of 
“Kole-Fax,” a special sales force 
bulletin which recorded the progress 
of the various districts in the refrig- 
eration campaign reached our desk 
and was read with a great deal of 
interest as the campaign progressed. 

The last release, hurriedly sum- 
marizing the results of the drive, 
brought us the 800-odd miles from 
New York City to Atlanta to secure 
complete information at first-hand as 
to how the campaign had _ been 
planned and managed. 

The release read: 


“On the assumption that the average 
electric ice machine consumes 840 kilowatts 
per year (subsequent analysis of 100 instal- 
lations indicated an average of 60 kilowatts 
per month) and at an average power rate 
of 5 cents per kilowatt, the increased yearly 
revenue from the sale of 1257 refrigerators 
will be $52,794. There are 84,075 domestic 
and commercial meters on the company’s 
lines and 100 per cent of the increased 
revenue is new business. 

“Sales in the city of Atlanta alone, in- 
cluding 51,991 domestic and commercial 
meters, totaled $237,404. Atlanta has a 6 
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cent rate while homes in other Georgia 
cities served pay 3 cents per kilowatt tf 
already equipped with an electric range. 

Upon arriving in the Atlanta offices 
of the Georgia Power Company this 
meager information was_ supple- 
mented for us by H. A. Pendergraph, 
merchandising manager in charge of 
all properties and I. H. Moorehead, 
assistant merchandising manager in 
charge of Atlanta sales. 

It was our misfortune to arrive in 
town at a time when C. A. Collier, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of both 
power and merchandise sales and 
C. O. Brown, assistant merchandising 
manager in charge of sales in districts 
outside of Atlanta, were both in the 
field. These gentlemen, we under- 
stand, played an invaluable part in 
planning and guiding the campaign 
on refrigeration to its successful con- 
clusion. 

A well thought-out plan, carefully 
talked-over and ironed into shape 
months before the actual campaign is 
obviously responsible for the refrig- 
eration record these southerners have 
made. It was talked about as far 
back as the month of December by 
merchandising executives, though de- 
tailed plans were not announced until 
May 2, when 150 salesmen were 
called in to Atlanta to a sales con- 
ference—at a cost of $3,000 to the 
company. 

In a campaign last year, the com- 
pany had sold $150,000 worth of 
refrigerators and using this figure 
as a basis, it was determined that it 
should be possible at least to triple 
this amount on the second drive. 

So $500,000 was set up as a figure 
for the sales force to “shoot at” and 






this amount divided between the dis- 
trict offices according to the number 
of meters in these districts, man- 
power available, past merchandising 
experience in these towns and general 
business conditions. 

These quotas were announced at 
the sales convention which just pre- 
ceded the drive and each district 
supervisor, or superintendent, as 
Georgia Power refers to them, was 
furnished with a well-edited booklet 








Features of the 


l —133 regular salesmen of the 
ecompany took part in the drive. 
Office and other non-selling emn- 
ployees were not enlisted in any way. 


—The merchandise sold (Frigi 


uc with some Kelvinators) 
obtained on a 22 per cent discount 


basis, f.0.b. factory, the manufac 
turer contracting to warehouse all 
stock in Atlanta, install all units sold 
and service the machines for a year 
in view of this moderate discount 
| arrangement. 


3 —Georgia Power stores malt 
etained floor display of three 
four refrigerators. When units 
were sold, shipment was made from 
the manufacturer's Atlanta ware 
house to his representative and wos 
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Successful Campaign 


By Witit1am W. McDonatp 


REFRIGERATION 


which listed the quotas of the various 
towns, prices of all the various units 
available, terms and trade-in val- 
uations. 

The booklet also contained an an- 
nouncement that the district selling 
the greatest per cent of its quota 
would receive a bonus of $150; dis- 
trict second, $75; the district standing 
third, $40 and the district fourth, $20. 
Special prizes were offered to the dis- 
trict first to reach its quota, $75; to 








ae 





installed by this representative for 
the campaigning company. 
4 —Atlanta salesmen for the man- 
eufacturer sold $60,000 worth of 
units for Georgia Power during the 
campaign tie-up, crediting the utility 
with a net of 10 per cent on these 
sales, 


. —Terms of 24 months to pay 
*were made available. 


6 —<An allowance was made on old 
eice boxes. Between $10 and 
825 was allowed for such trade-ins, 
depending on the amount of the new 
sale and this was accepted as the 
down-payment. 


/ —45 per cent of the total sales 


sfigur e was in commercial instal- 
lations. 
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the district superintendent of the dis- 
trict selling the greatest percentage of 
its “bogie,” with a trip to the manu- 
facturer’s plant included and an in- 
dividual prize to the salesman to- 
talling the greatest amount in dollars 
and cents, $50. In addition, a prize 
of $100 and a trip to the manufactur- 
er’s plant in Ohio has been offered to 
the person selling $25,000 worth of 
refrigerating equipment in the entire 
year. 

The booklet also outlined the buy- 
ing motive to which salesmen might 
appeal in selling refrigeration, class- 
ing these under the general headings, 
“Emotional Buying Motives’— 
maintaining and preserving health, 
security from danger, proper care of 
children, pleasure of recreation, dis- 
tinctiveness, as an aid to home enter- 
taining. Under “Rational Buying 
Motives”—efficiency and dependabil- 
ity in operation, also mentioning 
“Patronage Motives” or the ‘goodwill 
enjoyed by the company and the sales 
made possible by past excellent 
service. 


HE men went back to their jobs 

on May 3, and coinciding with 
their efforts in the field, J. M. Staf- 
ford, Jr., merchandising advertising 
manager for the company released 
some of the most interesting and 
logical advertising we have seen. The 
advertising appropriation for the en- 
tire campaign was $15,000, or about 
3 per cent of total sales. 

The greater portion of the appro- 
priation was devoted to the use of 
space in three Atlanta daily papers, 
six in cities outside of Atlanta and 34 
weekly newspapers in the state of 


Days 


Georgia. Surface cars in Atlanta, a 
property of Georgia Power, carried 
posters announcing the campaign and 
direct-mail was employed. 

In this latter form of advertising, 
Stafford, co-operating with Mr. 
Moorehead, sent a series of letters. 
A prospect list was obtained from the 
city’s income tax records. This list 
included everybody in the city with 
an income of $5,000 and over. A 
series of three circulars on Georgia 
Power letterheads was also sent to 
300 Atlanta physicians and another 
series of three to 400 lawyers of the 
city, in the belief that these profes- 
sional men would more readily ap- 
preciate the convenience and sanitary 
values of the appliance and could 
afford to gratify their wishes. 

It is interesting to note, and not 
without an element of humor, that 
during the intensive advertising cam- 
paign of the company on electrical 
refrigeration, the Georgia Ice Asso- 
ciation literally plastered Atlanta’s 
billboards with negative copy. Pen- 
dergraph is morally certain that this 
“concurrent” advertising campaign 
did more to direct public attention to 
electric refrigeration than any other 
factor. It aided his campaign ma- 
terially. 

On the other hand, advertising 
copy of Georgia Power at no time 
endeavored to sell electric refrigera- 
tion by making comparisons with ice. 

Probably the greatest single sales- 
producing influence, once the refrig- 
eration campaign had gotten under 
way was the rigorous hammering for 
greater sales-force activity through 
“Kole-Fax,” the excellent little bulle- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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it saedtanpn requirements in the retail electrical busi- 
mess are subject to some rather simple but not always 
clearly understood laws. 

If a retailer in any line adds a small line of over-the- 
counter appliances, only a small amount of new capital 
will be required and the added overhead for any such 
small addition will be moderate. To sell, for instance, 
flashlight batteries, plug fuses and small heating appli- 
ances, requires little in the way of capital. A few feet: 
of counter and wall space, a rapid turnover.. Such goods 
can be bought and sold substantially within the terms of 
jobber’s open account. 

This is not the case, however, with the larger units. A 
period of organization and introductory promotion must 
be gone through before such large appliances as washers, 
ironers, refrigerators, oil burners, etc., build up in volume 
to a profitable degree.. In this kind of business there is a 
time element involved.. The period during which sales 
organization, introduction and advertising promotion are 
carried on at a loss before the business turns the corner 
and shows a profit. This period of promotion may be 
from several months to well over a year. 

Whether the dealer goes newly into the business, or 
whether it be an established dealer who puts in an addi- 
tional line, he cannot get away from this investment in 
promoting a new line. In either case, he must invest tn 
this element of time before the operation will first be 
self-supporting and then show a profit.. This kind of 
business cannot be started on a shoe string. 

In the accompanying article, Mr. Lewis deals with this 
time element which should be handled as an investment 
and not financed out of working capital. The result 
otherwise is too likely to be financial and sales troubles 
for the dealer and, in consequence, for the manufac- 
turer.—| Epitor’s NOTE.] 


chandise just as it is required in the manufacturing 

processes, and, if a dealer’s financial structure will 
not let him expand as fast as the sale opportunities in a 
given locality warrant, no matter what the manufacturer 
may do to help the dealer, sales troubles will ensue. 


CC see is required in retailing electrical mer- 


8&8 





In Adding a Specialty Line 










| Promotional 


I.XPENSES Masi 


This seems obvious but my experience leads me to the 
conclusion that it is not widely understood, nor does the 
average retailer clearly understand the difference be- 
tween investment and working capital nor always the 
distinction between capital owned and money borrowed. 

Net working capital is the difference between current 
assets and current liabilities. To be more specific, add 
together cash on hand, accounts receivable, notes receiv- 
able and inventory and from this total subtract the sum 
of all notes, bills and accounts payable and you have the 
net working capital. 

I have before me the statement of a going retail opera- 
tion located in Canada: 








ne one $2,330.91 Accounts Payable... $1,655.80 

Accounts Receivable 9,565.66 Notes Payable ..... 15,640.65 
Inventories ........ 11,328.62 Total Current Lia- 

Dintes. - 6d k ce 21,155.47 

Net Working Capital 2,069.72 

$23,225.19 $23,225.19 

The net working capital here is very small. Now in 


order to increase his business, this dealer wants to take 
on a new line, and he will have seriously to consider 
whether or not there is enough working capital in the 
business to handle the new proposition without having 
his operation refinanced, because it would be safe to 
assume that for operations on the dealer’s present lines, 
his working capital is sufficient. Assume also that the 
business is growing. For, if the business is not grow- 
ing and expanding, of course, no manufacturer of 4 
major line would want this particular dealer as 4 
customer. 

At this point let us note the fact that some products 
require more working capital than others. The minimum 
working capital needed on any electrical line is with 
incandescent lamps. Here, because of a consignment 
arrangement, there is no investment in merchandise and 
most of the sales are for cash, so that only smal] amounts 
of money are tied up as accounts receivable and sales 
promotion work can be financed out of operating profit. 

Next lowest in capital requirements would come the 
low-priced over-the-counter items, such as flat irons, 
small socket devices, etc., which are staples in the bust- 
ness. In handling these, only a small inventory is neces- 
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“There is no immediate public demand which assures a volume for 
the high-priced specialties. There is, therefore, a period of time 
before the dealer can build up a volume where his operating gross 
profit will balance his sales and service expense and show a net profit. 
The sales advertising and service expenses during this promotional 

period must be met by capital investment.” 
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sary and cash sales are regular affairs rather than 
exceptional events. 

With the higher-priced devices, it is not only a ques- 
tion of the capital required for inventory, but also the 
question of accounts receivable. A particular problem 
comes in where the merchandise is sold on time-payment, 
though this latter point is partially met with the time- 
payment service offered by special bankers and by manu- 
facturing organizations—only partially met, however, 
because there must be a capital investment in promotion. 

The most difficult line for a retailer to finance is a 
high-priced specialty where considerable capital is re- 
quired in inventories and accounts receivable plus an 
investment that has to be made by the dealer in special 
service and installation 
departments, as well as 
in special sales and ad- 
vertising propaganda 
work. At this point we 
have reached probably 
the most difficult situa- 
tion in the financing of 
electrical retail opera- 
tions. Jt is normal re- 
tail financing for a 
dealer to look after his 
inventory and his ac- 
counts and notes re- 
ceivable, but when, in 
addition, the dealer has 
to create a local market 
and set up special de- 
partments to do service 
and installation ‘work, 
additional capital is required over inventory and receiv- 
ables. 

There is no immediate public demand which assures a 
volume for the high-priced specialties. There is, there- 
fore, a period of time before the dealer can build up a 
volume where his operating gross profit will balance his 
sales and service expense and show a net profit. The 
sales advertising and service expenses during this promo- 
tional period must be met by capital investment. 

We hear and read about the manufacturers of spe- 
cialties making capital investments in advertising and 
sales work to create markets and it is taken for granted 
that this capital investment in sales promotion is a legiti- 
mate part of the financial problem. But in the main, 
electrical retailers have not sensed the fact that it 
requires a capital investment to start these larger lines 
over and above the capital they put into inventory and 
accounts receivable. 

Take the dealer already mentioned. Suppose he was 
considering taking on in a small way a line of oil burners. 
His inventory on oil burners is going to be $5,000. He 
expects to turn this inventory five times a year, which 
is $25,000 at cost, and assuming for argument’s sake a 
40 per cent gross margin. This would mean approxi- 
mately $40,000 worth of sales. Thirty thousand dollars 
of these are going to be time-payment and $10,000 in 
open accounts receivable. 

The average of this $10,000 spread over a six months’ 
selling season would mean that on a 90-day basis he has 
got to figure on $5,000 of accounts receivable. Now in 
figuring out his first twelve months’ operation, consider- 
ing initial sales expense, plus his installation and service 
department, he should figure to lose $5,000. Or, to state 
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W e hear and read about the manufac- 
turers of specialties making capital in- 
vestments in advertising and sales work 
to create markets and it 1s taken for 
granted that this capital investment in 
sales promotion is a legitimate part of 
the financial problem. But, in the main, 
electrical retailers have not sensed the 
fact that it requires a capital investment 
to start these larger lines over and above 
the capital they put into inventory and 
accounts receivable. 
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the case correctly, he is forced to make a capital promo- 
tional investment of $5,000 in this operation to get 
started. 

So this particular dealer, if he wishes to go into the 
oil burner operation, to do $40,000 in the year and on 
the basis of the oil burner operation, will have to raise 
new working capital of $15,000. This $15,000 will be 
used as follows: $5,000 ,inventory; $5,000 in open 
accounts receivable and $5,000 in promotional expense 
to get the business started. And this is new capital 
required over and above the working capital required 
for the normal operation of his existing lines. 

Now, suppose this dealer, instead of seeing this situa- 
tion clearly, tries to take on the new line without new 

capital and depends on 
borrowing money or 
using his credit. That 
brings us to another 
point: Borrowed 
money, whether  bor- 
rowed from a bank or 
borrowed from a man- 
ufacturer by owing 
him for goods, is not 
capital. 

Capital comes into a 
business either by put- 
ting in cash or its 

~ equivalent as a definite 
investment, or it comes 
as the result of the 
business making money. 

If a profit is left in a 

business, it becomes ad- 
ditional capital in the business. 

Suppose then this retailer had taken on oil burners 
without bringing any new capital into his business. He 
buys $5,000 worth of merchandise, using the $2,000 he 
already has as working capital and in addition using the 
capital of his existing suppliers by not paying their bills. 
This enables him to buy from the oil burner manufac- 
turer the full $5,000 amount. 

Now, unless this dealer can make so much profit in his 
regular business so as to give him a surplus of another 
$10,000, which is not at all likely, he has got to finance 
his oil burner operation by holding up payments from 
his existing suppliers. Bear in mind also that he is not 
only financing the buying and selling of a new line but 
he is making, whether he knows it or not, a cash invest- 
ment in promotion. 

When a manufacturer makes arrangements with a 
dealer who sets up a new operation, the problem, if suc- 
cess is to result, is one of intimate frankness between 
both parties. The manufacturer, if his is a high-priced 
specialty, must recognize and make plain to the dealer 
that the dealer must have sufficient capital to swing in- 
ventory and accounts receivable and to make an invest- 
ment in promotion work. This investment in promotion 
is represented by a loss on the operation pending such 
times as volume will give a gross profit sufficient to pay 
the expenses and show a net profit. 

The trouble with new dealers is that they are usually 
too optimistic’as to the time it will take to make a new 
operation self-supporting. The dealer, who can see a 
loss for a few months but cannot stand the strain, say. 
beyond a six months’ period, should have planned and 
financed for a twelve months’ loss. 
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Kansas City Power and Light Company establishes average kw.-hr. 
increase by comparison of sixty customers before and after installa- 


tion of new lighting equipment. 


$6.42 a Year More Revenue 
From the Refixtured Home 


HE substitution of new fix- 
tures for old will materially 
increase the domestic load. 
That is the conclusion drawn by the 
Kansas City Power and Light Com- 
pany from its recent study of sixty 
typical cases. This study revealed 
that the average annual lighting bill 
of each customer who installs new 
fixtures, will be $6.42 greater than 
would have been the case if he had 
continued with his full complement of 
old ones. 

The average increase in fixture out- 
lets was 5.25 per customer and the 
average connected load used in these 
new fixtures was 360 watts. A forty- 
watt bulb was provided without 
charge for each socket on every new 
fixture sold. 

This utility began to display popu- 
larly-priced wall and ceiling fixtures, 
the majority of the latter being four 
and five light unshaded, in January 
of this year. Its daily gross sales 
now average $146. It did a total 
business of $18,600 in this depart- 
ment the first seven months of its 
existence. This represents 
436 fixture accounts. 

Since February, it has 
heen comparing the lighting 
bills of sixty typical pur- 
chasers of new fixtures with 
the bills of these same cus- 
tomers for the correspond- 
ing month of the prior year. 
The following facts were 
compiled after a seven 
months’ usage of the new 
“illuminaires” by these cus- 
tomers. This period cov- 
ered a portion of both long 
and short day seasons. 

A personal investigation 
ot each of these sixty cases 
Showed that the only ap- 
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pliances purchased by these sixty 
homes during this latter period were 
one waffle iron, an electric cooker, a 
washing machine and two floor lamps. 
There is no record that any of these 
parties complained about their in- 
creased lighting bill. 

Not every case showed a gain. 
Eight customers of the sixty aver- 
aged 3.1 kw.-hr. less during the first 
seven months of 1927 than during 
that same period in 1926. 


Average monthly lighting 
bill, January to July in- 
elusive: 1926.0... nce $2.69 

Average monthly lighting 
bill, January to July in- 


elusive; 1927 .....2.. 000.0% 3.225 
Average monthly increase..  .535 
Revenue gain per year..... 6.42 


Average monthly consump- 

tion, January-July inclu- 

reer 40.5 kw.-hr. 
Average monthly consump- 

tion, January-July inclu- 

Pe ea neerey 53.2 kw.-hr. 
Average increase per month 12.7 kw.-hr. 
Average increase for 12 

month period ........... 152. kw.-hr. 


The sizable gross volume of fixture 
sales which C. F. Farley, vice-presi- 


Why Refixturing Increased 


Revenue in Kansas City 


A typical case of the use of light 
with old and new lighting equipment 


Before 
Refixturing 


Totals 6 165 11 


After 
Refixturing 
Lights Watts Lights Watts 


Living Room 3 75 5 
Dining Room 2 50 4 
Side Wall I 40 Z 


dent attained in a comparatively short 
space of time, and the manner in 
which he obtained it, is worthy of 
note. 

The fixture business of the Kansas 
City utility is operated on the leased 
department plan. Two fixture sales- 
men receive from the fixture manu- 
facturer whose products are dis- 
played, a straight commission of 20 
per cent. This concern also pays the 
lighting company 20 per cent of the 
remaining gross sales in return for 
which the latter spends approximately 
$150 a month for advertising, collects 
the twelve monthly payments and 
provides fixture display facilities to 
the immediate left of the main en- 
trance of its store. 

“Tt is just a steady, day in and day 
out, selling process, now treated the 
same as any other item of merchan- 
dise,” Mr. Farley stated. “The typi- 
cal purchaser, I find, lives in a house 
from seven to fifteen years old, He 
is, as a rule, a wage earner of the bet- 
ter class whose attention was attracted 
to the subject of refixturing by the 
very complete and promi- 
nent display which we main- 
tain, aided, of course, by the 
solicitations of the floor 
clerk. Time payments are 
unquestionably a big factor 
in lessening sales resistance. 

“One of the two fixture 
men stays in the store while 
the other is following up 
leads in the home. The 
average sale is about $45. 
The men earn from $35 to 
200 $65 a week. Bear in mind 
160 that the Kansas Power and 

50 Light Company enjoys a 

very heavy store patronage 
— and that these men have a 
410 population field of 500,000. 
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An ironer requires 
little care to keep it 
running smoothly — 
wiping off the shoe, 
occasional oiling, and 
re-covering the roll \ 
when needed. 


With a little practice, men’s 
shirts, house dresses, children’s 
dress and practically the entire 
wash may be run through the 
ironer. 


"let, 


1. ‘Sell’? Your Own Organization First 
2. Canvass Among Wet-Wash Patrons 


Discourage Trick Demonstrations 


By FLORENCE R. CLAUuss 


city apartments, small suburban homes 

and in homes of pretentious size. Yet, 
with all these sales opportunities up and 
down every street, there are only 280,000 
ironers in use today. 

Two reasons why more than four million 
Grade-A prospects remain unsold are: First, 
the dealer, the merchandiser, has hitherto 
failed to recognize the great sales possi- 
bilities of the ironer; second, sufficient edu- 
cational and publicity work has not been 
done by manufacturer and dealer to convince 
the housewife that the ironer is a household 

x* necessity—a real time-and-labor saving 
appliance. 

Four million homes are equipped with electric washers. 
Certainly every woman doing her own washing is in need 
of an electric ironer. In addition, commercial laundries 
are working furiously in the interests of the ironer 

by their energetic campaigns for ‘wet wash” and 
“rough dry” laundry service. The com- 


Pe, 


[co prospects are all about us—in 
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PRACTICAL 


Usz 


mercial laundry, it is 
true, has a_ great 
hold on the Ameri- 
can home and makes 
some inroads on 


washer business, but it is a booster for the ironer. The num- 
ber of washes handled weekly is constantly growing. In Chicago 
alone, in 1926, 350,000 families used “‘wet wash”’ service. 


VERY “wet wash” o 


shirt, etc. It isn’t diffi- 
cult to build up a case 
against the high cost of 
“outside laundry” iron- 
ing service. 


N° other appliance 

presents more op- 
portunity for construc- 
tive sales work than the 
ironer. It is recognized 
that an ironer requires 
more demonstrations 
than any other appli- 
ance and for this reason 
much more attention 
must be given to sales 
methods. The  pur- 
chaser is so absolutely 
dependent upon the 
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r “dry” customer of the “outside” 

laundry is a prospect for the electric ironer. The ironer 
market is an enormous one, consisting of those homes in which 
the washing is done at home and those in which the washing is 
given out. In a family of four or five persons, it is a very 
expensive proposition to have the entire laundry done outside. 
Wet wash, in which the clothes are returned home damp, for 
drying, is the least expensive of all services and the price for 
this service is about $1.30 minimum for 30 lb., with additional 
weight at 4c. per lb. Many laundries offer special 
inducements in their all-finished service (wash- 
ing and ironing) of 20c. per lb., with about $2 as 
a minimum charge. Other “semi-finish” services 
offered range from 8 to 18c. per Ib., while in the 
hand laundry, a flat price is made for each piece, 
10c. for a sheet, 5c. for a pillow case, 40c. for a 
plain bungalow apron, 13 to 18c. for a man’s 








At top: Many of the troners on 
the market today are equipped 
with table top, offering extra 
working space. 


Above: Even dainty lingerie may 
be run through the ironer. Silks 
and delicate garments can be 
ironed on retained heat, after the 
current has been turned off. 





Left: It is a simple matter to 
press men’s trousers on an elec- 
tric ironer. 
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salesperson that a great responsibility exists therefore in 
making a clean, thorough demonstration and sales job. 
“Half-selling” has no place in the successful ironer sales 
program. 

It would be interesting to make a canvass of homes 
and find out just what reaction the average woman has 
to the ironing machine. It seems to me that the house- 
wife’s position in regard to 
this appliance is not one of an- 
tipathy but rather one of in- 
difference. She is still waiting | } 
to be shown that the ironer i 
will rank with the washer in \ 
terms of time and labor-saving. 
Before real, earnest selling 
can begin, the home field needs 
to be cultivated, to be pre- 
pared by constructive and hon- 
est educational work to create 
a favorable reaction to the 
ironer as a household staple. 

Somehow women have the 
idea that the ironer is a luxury 
appliance. This idea is a 
great detriment to sales, for 
while women will 
spend small sums 
on commodities 
not deemed neces- 
sities, they will 
not easily part 
with money for 
household equip- 
ment they think 
they can do with- 
out. As a matter 
of fact, the ironer 
is no more a lux- 
ury than the elec- 
tric iron, yet why 
has the electric 
iron enjoyed such 
wide use if the old 
sad irons were 
just as convenient 
and easy to use? 
As one well- 
known home man- 
agement authority 
expressed it, “To 
attempt the entire 

family ironing with a hand iron is like sending a boy to 
do a man’s job.” 

Many women discount the utility of the ironer, point- 
ing out that they have a laundress come in anyway and 
would therefore save nothing on labor. In a family of 
average size, the laundress is required to put in a pretty 
heavy day to finish both washing and ironing. An ironer 
saves at least one-half the time required for hand methods 
and could devote the remaining time to cleaning floors, 
porches or any other usually-disagreeable jobs around 
the house. 

Then, too, many women do not at all object to doing 
their own ironing with the ironer and the laundress may 
in that case be required for a half-day only to handle the 

washing or she may be dispensed with entirely if an 
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electric washer is used or the commercial laundry’s “wet 
wash” or “dry” service is patronized. Ironing with the 
electric ironer requires so little actual physical effort that 
the housewife does not mind handling the ironing herself 
or turning part of it over to the growing daughter of 
the house. 

One of the greatest evils in the ironer sales field today 
is over-estimation of what the 
ironer will do. There are too 
many claims made for it, both 
by manufacturers and _ sales- 
people—gratuitous claims that 
are neither necessary nor desir- 
able. Of course, this blame 
does not apply in every case, 
but in the first splash of ironer 
marketing, the appliance was 
pictured as a veritable genii of 
all work and, exactly as hap- 
pened with the cleaner, washer 
and other appliances, women 
expected that all they need do 
was to push a button and the 
work — presto ! — was com- 
pleted. There is a certain 
amount of work required with 
every appliance and a certain 
amount of care, as in the case 
of any mechanical device. 
There are time and labor fac- 
‘tors in the use of an ironer and 
it certainly does not eliminate 
all work and all attention, as 
much as we would like to be- 
lieve it does. The ironer, while eliminating the 
drudgery that accompanies hand ironing, has no in- 
telligence and no judgment and the success attend- 
ing its use depends upon the operator. This idea 
must be sold to make the sale stick. 

Too much emphasis is placed upon the time ele- 
ment and the “stunt” operation of the ironer. Trick 
demonstrations have lost countless sales. One par- 
ticular report on ironer sales states that three out of 
twenty women interviewed requested home 
demonstrations and then returned the ma- 
chines because the results were disappointing 
and the women felt that the machines did 
not live up to the claims made for them. No 
harm and much benefit would be derived if 
the fact were stressed that the operator must 
learn to operate the ironer. No one would 
expect a person who has never before driven an auto- 
mobile to go out and, without instruction and practice, 
run the machine as expertly as an experienced driver. 
The purchaser should be informed that she cannot ex- 
pect to get perfect results the first few times she uses 
the ironer. If she is told what to expect and the skill 
that can be acquired by practice and application, she 
will not despair when she views the results of the first 
week’s ironing. Some women learn more quickly than 
others, so that in the matter of results, the woman her- 
self is the determining factor. The ironer is not an easy 
appliance to master; the operator must be instructed i 
its uses and must expect to learn its operation slowly 
and thoroughly. Speed in operation will come with ex- 
perience. 
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efixturing Campaign Opens 


Dealers and Utility Back 


Electric Association Plan To 
Take Lighting Market By Storm 


Tie PLAN Is Toz 


q°ee the campaign with intensive utility and dealer selling. 


Advertise extensively in seven Chicago district newspapers 
and to distribute attractive circulars and posters to home- 
owners, paid for by $20,000 in subscriptions from interested 


merchandisers. 


Stage five fixture style shows in convenient sections of the 


city. 


Feature modern units with good illuminating qualities, 
up-to-date construction and pleasing appearance. 


—and so sell to 450,000 residence customers in the greater 
Chicago area believed to need new fixtures. 


Y \HE electrical industry in Chi- 
cago has determined aggres- 
sively to push the refixturing 

idea. According to Oliver R. Hogue, 

chairman of the General Refixturing 

Committee of the Chicago Electric 

Association, the first step will be an 

intensive selling campaign by dealers 

and utilities from Sept. 12 to Nov. 30. 

The campaign is to be advertised 
through seven local newspapers, with 
circulars distributed by all the partici- 
pating retailers, with posters, and by 
five “fixture style shows,” one of 
which will be held at the Edgewater 

Beach Hotel following the convention 

of the Illuminating Engineers Society 

scheduled Oct. 10 to 14. 

Next, it is planned to sub-lease two 
adjacent suites in a centrally-located 
apartment building and to exhibit in 
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one obsolete fixtures, drop cords and 
exigency wiring, and to show in the 
other refixturing and shaded-light in 
the most modern manner. 

The cost of publicity for this cam- 
paign will be $20,000 and it is esti- 
mated that a total fund of $30,000 
will be required to carry through the 
project. This will be raised through 
voluntary subscriptions from mer- 
chandisers directly interested. 


AMPLES of all fixtures offered 

in this campaign will first be sub- 
mitted to the association’s technical 
subcommittee for approval. If ac- 
ceptable they will carry an authorized 
refixturing campaign tag. This stamp 
of illumination and structural merit 
will be featured in each piece of 
advertising copy. 





In 


Cicaco 


Fixtures will be rated by this sub- 
committee, whose chairman is W. H. 
Rademacher, according to the fol- 
lowing values: 


1. Illuminating Qualities Points 
(a) Freedom from glare....... 40 
(b) Illuminating power ....... 35 
(c) Light distribution ......... 20 
(d) Twilight switch feature.... 5 

2. Structural Aspects 
(a) Mechanical construction 55 
(b) Electrical construction ..... 40 
(c) Convenience receptacle ..... 5 

S.. POMP oo ik ig eee ess 100 


To assist fixture manufacturers in 
meeting the above specifications, the 
technical committee has prepared for 
distribution on request seven ceiling- 
fixture design suggestions. In its 
report it said: 

“The preponderance of unshaded 
fixtures being exhibited in dealers’ 
showrooms, and the general impossi- 
bility of adopting or applying satis- 
factory shades to these fixtures, leads 
this committee to recommend that 
manufacturers develop a new line of 
fixtures incorporating the ideas of 
adequate shading, convenience outlet 
and twilight switch.” 

The general willingness of about 
ten dealers, picked at random and do- 
ing an annual fixture business in ex- 
cess of $10,000 each, to feature 
fixtures of this latter type during the 
campaign, leads this committee to be- 
lieve that this program would be 
commercially successful.” 

It is estimated by the general com- 
mittee that there are over 450,000 
prospects in the greater Chicago area 
for replacement fixtures. 
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“First of all, we need to wipe the 
slate clean and make a fresh start, to 
call for a new deck of cards and to 


have @ new deal. To my mind we 
need less recrimination and more co- 
operation. Less trying to place the 
blame for the past and more construc- 
tive, co-operative thinking for the 
future.” 
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ALLA. 


Willing and 


BOUT a decade ago, seemingly 
Ac night, we stepped out of 
our swaddling clothes into full- 
grown manhood; seemingly all at 
once it dawned upon us that electric 
light and power service had demon- 
strated its worth and that practices 
that seemed necessary in the early 
days of the industry were no longer 
either necessary or desirable. 

We awoke to a realization that the 
furnishing of adequate electric serv- 
ice to this country was a tremendous 
task and that in the rendering of that 
service we needed the help and co- 
operation of every branch of the in- 
dustry ; that because we were engaged 
in furnishing electric service, there 
was no more reason for the public 
to expect wiring or appliances to be 


furnished at less than cost, or even 


at cost, than to expect the coal dealer 
to furnish stoves and furnaces on the 
same basis. 

We realized that the wiring con- 
tractor had a legitimate place in our 
industry, was an ally rather than an 
enemy or competitor and was en- 
titled to a fair margin of profit. I 
say “we’’; it would be more correct 
to say “many of us,” referring of 
course to those of us engaged in the 
supply of electric service. 

It is not easy to alter a habit once 
fixed and there are doubtless electric 
light and power companies today re- 
taining much of the viewpoint in 
respect to the other branches of the 
industry as obtained twenty years 
ago. I believe, however, that this 
class represents but a small propor- 
tion of the electric service companies 
of the country. We have not reached 
the millenium by any means, but I 
believe we are on our way. 

In the most admirable paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Fowler of your organ- 
ization at our convention at Atlantic 
City last June, he offered seven ques- 
tions—questions indicative of the 





*From an address at the convention of 
the Association of Electragists, Interna- 
tional, St. Louis, Missouri, August. 





By Howarp 


President, National 


mental attitude of the men in your 
industry. I am going to undertake 
to answer these questions. Let it be 
understood, however, that these 
answers are but a statement of my 
own ideas and must not be taken as 
a statement of the position of either 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion or the electric light and power 
industry. It is my belief, however, 
that they represent the preponderance 
of opinion of those engaged in the 
light and power business. 


“Has the dealer had a fair 
chance to do a real selling job?” 
In some instances, yes. In 
others, decidedly no. In all in- 
stances he should have had it. 

“Ts it possible for central-sta- 
tion salesmen to sell on commis- 
sion without misrepresenting the 
company, its goods, or its com- 
petitors?” 

I believe it is perfectly pos- 
sible under the right type of sales 
manager and the right kind of 
salesmen. No central - station 
company can afford to retain a 
salesman who makes misrepre- 
sentations of any kind. 

“Tf the utility makes it impos- 
sible for the dealer to market 
standard products profitably, 
should he abandon the field or 
attempt to compete with less de- 
pendable products?” 

Which of these courses, if 
either, should be adopted should 
be decided by the individual 
contractor, but neither should 
be undertaken until every effort 
has been exhausted to create a 
situation in which it is possible 
for the dealer to market standard 
products profitably. If local ef- 
forts fail to create such a situa- 
tion, then appeal should be made 
to the respective national or- 
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Electric Light Association 


ganizations to exert their good 
offices to obtain this result. 

“Does the public relations sec- 
tion take the contractors and 
dealer into consideration as a pos- 
sible asset in building customer 
good will?” 

Most assuredly, yes. 

“Does the average utility 
executive care whether or not 
the contractor - dealer respects 
and trusts the service company?” 

No utility executive is fit for 
his position who is not concerned 
that every element in the com- 
munity should respect and trust 
his company, and most especially 
so those elements whose co- 
operation are necessary in the 
upbuilding of his business. 

“If the contractor-dealer fails 
to measure up to expectation, 
does the power company attach 
any of the blame to its lack of 
sympathy and understanding?” 

This is a hypothetical question 
and an intelligent answer is pos- 
sible only through knowledge of 
all of the attendant facts. I am 
not attempting -to duck the 
answer, but frankly, I do not 
know how to frame an answer 
that would fit every case sug- 
gested by the question. 

“Has the central station a 
moral or legal right to sell mer- 
chandise or do inside wiring at 
less than cost and charge the loss 
to cnergy-selling expense?” 

Not being a lawyer, I will not 
attempt to answer as to the legal 
right. As regards the moral 
right, I believe such a course to 
be unethical, unsound, unbusi- 
nesslike and entirely unnecessary. 


‘We Shall Know Each Other Better 
When the Mists Have Blown Away.” 
Between the two branches of the in- 
dustry represented by your organiza- 
tion and ours, there have been mists 
—nmists of suspicion, of doubt and, I 
regret to say, at times, of emnity. 
But these mists are disappearing 
and will still further disappear as 
there dawns upon us a clearer under- 
standing of the magnitude and the 
importance of the task to which we 
are committed — adequate electric 
service nationwide. This is our aim 
and goal. 

No branch of the industry work- 
ing within itself can approximate 
that goal. All of the branches of the 
industry working independently, each 
seeking its own selfish ends, will fall 
far short of that goal; but with all 
brenches working in close co-opera- 
tion and harmony, we can achieve 
magnificent results. 

How then shall we proceed to 
assure this result? What is the need 
of the hour? 

First of all, we need to wipe the 
slate clean and make a fresh start, to 
call for a new deck of cards and to 
have a new deal. To my mind we 
need less recrimination and more co- 
operation. Less thinking and _talk- 
ing about what has been done and 
more thinking and talking about what 
there is to be done. Less trying to 
place the blame for the past and more 
constructive, co-operative thinking 
for the future. 

You may say this is mere idealism, 
and I grant you it is nothing more, 
provided we do not actively set about 
to resolve idealism into practicalities. 
Ideals we must have, but to translate 
ideals into vital realities, we are 
obliged to work through practical 
ways and means. Let us have no de- 
lusions about what we are to attempt. 
The task before us is by no means 
easy. No matter how sound the 


There is an old hymn, doubtless policies formulated by your associa- 
amiliar to many of you, the title of tion and ours, the carrying out of 
Which, if I recall it rightly, runs, those policies depends upon our mem- 
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bers, over whom we have no control 
and upon whom we can exert only 
moral influence. 

How then can we best proceed to 
bring about a larger measure of real 
co-operation on the part of every 
branch of the industry? I think you 
are all aware of the plans for re- 
organization of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development. Although these 
plans are still more or less in the 
formative stage, they have progressed 
far enough so that we can see quite 
clearly possibilities for a large co- 
operative movement. I believe that 
in this proposed reorganization will 
be found the medium for bringing 
about this most to be desired result; 
that here will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the representatives of the 
four great branches of our industry— 
the electragists, the manufacturers, 
the jobbers, and the electric light and 
power companies—to meet on a com- 
mon ground, get around the table on 
an equal footing and formulate plans 
for co-operative action. 

But even here we shall not progress 
far unless each individual director of 
the society is imbued with the spirit 
of co-operation and impressed with 
the magnitude and importance of the 
task that lies before us. In view of 
the experience of the past decade, no 
one can visualize with any degree of 
accuracy the magnitude of that task: 
but we do know that there lies im- 
mediately at our hands an opportunity 
through team play to render an in- 
creasingly valuable electric service to 
the American public. 

Much of the lighting in the homes 
of this country is entirely inadequate. 
Doubtless when installed it repre- 
sented the best practice in domestic 
illumination, but owing to the tre- 
mendous development of the incan- 
descent lamp it is now obsolete and 
inefficient. To provide the homes of 
this country with adequate, up-to- 
date illumination, which will serve 
not only to light the home but also 

Continued on Page 134 
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Utility in German 
metropolis carries 
instalment accounts 
for dealers. 6,500 
handled in a month. 


TP TO the year 1913, the power 
U companies of Berlin dominated 
the field, so far as supplying 
the electrical needs of the household 
was concerned. They wired the 
houses, sold the appliances and sup- 
plied the current and only with diff- 
culty could the householder who did 
not accept this complete service get 
his meter connected. 

Naturally, this did not satisfy the 
electrical contractor-dealer, nor did 
it wholly meet the needs of the situa- 
tion, with the result that a year before 
the war, the power companies retired 
completely from the merchandising 
and contracting field, leaving every- 
thing beyond the meter to the retail 
merchant. 

Last year, it became apparent that 
this situation also left much to be 
desired. The gas companies had been 
more active in pushing their appli- 
ances ; and gas heaters, gas stoves and 
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cooperation Lh 





even gas irons were 
pushing electrical goods 
from the market. 
The Berlin Elektri- 
zitats werke Aktien 
gesellschaft or BEWAG, 
as itis known, determined 
to do two things. 
In the first place 
it opened demon- 
stration rooms 
throughout Ber- 
lin wherein elec- 
trical appliances 
could be dis- 
played and 
demonstrated 
and at the same 
time started an 
extensive adver- 
tising campaign. Secondly, it deter- Installment buying is an aftermath 
mined to finance the wiring of houses of the inflation period in Germany. 
and the selling of electrical appliances When no one had cash reserves left 
on a time-payment plan. in the bank and when salaries were 
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too low to permit of paying large 
sums out of current income, it became 
necessary to spread payments out over 
several months in order to make 
buying possible at all. 

This facilitated the introduction of 
a system which had hitherto been in- 
compatible with the German idea of 
thrift and led to many schemes for 
installment finance. Both the stores 
and the public were opposed to most 
of these however, and only those on 


an extremely sound basis with the 
backing of reputable companies have 
survived. At the present time, the 


time-payment system is confined 
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largely to furniture, automobiles and 
electrical appliances and wiring. 

The province of the power com- 
pany in this work has been confined 
to the supporting of the retailer. No 
appliances are sold and no wiring is 
done by the BEWAG itself; the 
demonstration rooms make no sales. 
If the customer is interested in the 
articles shown and inquires the price, 
this is given, together with the ad- 
dress of the retailer handling this line 
where the article may be 
obtained. 

The appliances in these 
exhibition “stores” (of 
which there are three in 
Berlin) are displayed at- 
tractively in their natural 
surroundings and manufac- 
turers’ literature is available 
for the visitor, as well as 
the verbal explanation and 
demonstration of the at- 
tendant. 

It is figured that over one 
hundred interested persons 
attend each of these exhibits 
every day, among whom 
there are always a certain 
proportion of dealers who 
thus gain ideas as to the 
display and sales equipment 
in their own shops. The 
service is free to manufac- 
turers who, however, must 
supply the equipment for 
display. 

The German power com- 
panies have a national or- 
ganization the initials of 
which are VDE, a symbol 
which has come to stand for a quality 
mark on both appliances and wiring. 
This organization sets the standards 
for housewiring throughout the na- 





tion, which are then supplemented by 
the local power company by regula- 
tions designed to meet special needs. 

No wiring job is connected to 
power company lines unless these re- 
quirements are met with the result 
that this amounts practically to the 
licensing of contractors by the central 
station. The VDE have also estab- 
lished standards which must be met 
by appliances of all kinds and grant a 
stamp of approval to any who pass 
the test, consisting of a metal tag 
bearing the VDE symbol. In its 
time-payment plan, the BEWAG has 
insisted that all appliances financed 
bear this stamp of approval, or, if 
they have not passed this test, that 
they be submitted to the company for 
approval. If they pass all the re- 
quirements of the VDE, they are then 
given a local approval stamp which 
entitles them to be included in the 
credit plan. 


OR the purposes of carrying out 

this system, a special name has 
been given to the financial depart- 
ment, which is known to the trade and 
to the public as “Elektrissima” with 
the symbol “E3” which stands for 
superlative qualities in convenience, 
labor saving and economy. This is 
the name and symbol which is fea- 
tured in all advertising and which is 
used by the dealer to signify that he 
is co-operating in this plan. 

At the time of the initial introduc- 
tion of the financing scheme, all quali- 
fied contractors and dealers were 
notified and given an opportunity to 
participate. The only requirements 
are that the wiring shall conform to 
the standards set and that the appli- 
ances for which credit is asked shall 
bear the E3 stamp of approval. At 
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the present time, over 2,000 dealers 
and department stores in Berlin are 
co-operating with the power company 
in carrying out the plan. 

The method of operation is simple. 
The customer who has been notified 
through general advertising and 
through his power company of the 
opportunity available, goes to any 
store bearing the “E3’’ symbol. 

Here he selects any article desired 
(also designated as of good quality 
by the stamp E3) and fills out a 
blank applying for credit. This asks 
for detailed information as to his ad- 
dress and profession to be used as a 
basis for judging his desirability as a 
credit risk and as well, of course, in- 
formation as to the article purchased. 

This blank is then forwarded to the 
financing department of the power 
company which checks the informa- 
tion and returns the application 
within three days, either granting or 
refusing credit. If the transaction is 
approved, the article is then delivered 
and the payments are entered on the 
monthly bill of the customer to be 
paid at the same time as his payment 
for current. 

If credit is refused, the dealer 
either so notifies the customer, or 
handles the entire transaction himself 
at his own risk. To prevent any in- 
convenience from delay, it is provided 
that in case no answer is received in 
a three-day period, the contract may 
be regarded as accepted and delivery 
made. This procedure holds good up 
to 250 marks ($62.50)—for larger 
amounts, which the company is also 
prepared to finance, a special arrange- 
ment is made in each case. 


Strict CREDIT INVESTIGATIONS 


HE police records of German 

cities are very complete, so that it 
is possible to learn from published 
records just what the position of the 
applicant is, whether he is a tenant 
or owner, and other details. There 
is also a credit investigation which 
checks names on the basis of past 
payment of bills, so that the granting 
of credits for small amounts is fairly 
safe without further investigation. 
The embarrassment and ill-will en- 
tailed in case credit is refused also 
leads the dealer to be careful in send- 
ing in applications in the first place. 
The contract, of course, provides for 
the retaining of ownership by the 
power company and for the insur- 
ance of the article sold. 

The customer guarantees to keep 
the article in good condition and for- 
feits all right to the repayment of 
installments in case he fails in his 
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payments. 
damaged in recovery not to be sal- 
able at a price sufficient to cover re- 
maining payments, he guarantees to 
pay the difference. In case of his 
removal from the territory served by 
the power company, he promises to 
pay all remaining installments on de- 
parture. 

To protect the power company 
from overenthusiastic salesmen, it is 
provided that no verbal agreements 
made with the dealer are binding. 
On delivery, the customer signs a 
form acknowledging receipt which is 
also referred to the power company 
and completes its records. No con- 
tract is accepted unless signed by the 
person in whose name the house 
meter is registered. 


Minrmum Price FoR WIRING 


N THE case of the wiring of 

houses, the procedure is identical. 
To protect itself against cheap wiring, 
the company has set a minimum price 
which will be charged for switches, 
outlets and other items, although it 
points out that the figures quoted do 
not cover the cost of the work and 
that the final adjustment in each case 
must be between houseowner and 
contractor. 

The power company points out 
that its province is solely that of 
financing the transaction and that, in 
case of dissatisfaction with the article 
purchased or the work done, the mat- 
ter is one to be adjusted purely be- 
tween the parties to the original sale. 

No specifications are provided for 
fixtures which the purchaser may se- 
lect according to taste. He is warned, 
however, that no exchange is per- 
mitted. 

The same provisions apply to small 
motors which the company is pre- 
pared to finance up to 3 hp. d.c. or 
5 hp. a.c. Direct-current motors are 
financed, however, only in case the 
purchaser guarantees to bear the ex- 
pense of changing over wherever d.c. 
service is abandoned. 

Two periods of payment are al- 
owed. Either the customer pays 10 
per cent down with equal payments of 
the balance over a ten months’ period, 
or he pays 30 per cent down and the 
remainder in five months. The 
charge for carrying the money for 
ten months is 10 per cent, whereas for 
the shorter period it is only 5 per 
cent. The first down payment is 
made direct to the dealer or con- 
tractor and the power company pays 
the remainder to him as soon as the 
credit is approved. 

In practice the payments do not 
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commence until the month after de- 
livery, so that the effective period of 
payment is over six and eleven 
months respectively. In order to 
avoid too many small accounts, no 
item is accepted which does not call 
for a monthly payment of at least 
three marks or over. 

This credit service system has also 
been adopted by the two other power 
companies serving Berlin, so that no 
confusion arises, the customer’s ap- 
plication merely being referred by 
the dealer to the appropriate concern 
depending on the district in which he 
lives. 

The idea has achieved immediate 
popularity. It was inaugurated first 
in October, 1926, and by Christmas 
of that year applications for credit 
were so overwhelming that the 
BEWAG wondered if it could handle 
them. Matters soon straightened 
themselves out, however, into work- 
able order and at the present time 
with a call for credits amounting to 
about $130,000 per month, or about 
one and a half million dollars a year, 
everything runs smoothly. 


AVERAGE REQUEST FOR 
CrepiT Is $20 


BOUT 5 per cent of the credit 

allowed is for housewiring and 
the remainder for fixtures and appli- 
ances. The requests for credit vary 
from the minimum on purchases of 
25 marks to quite large sums for 
house wiring and the larger appli- 
ances, but the average request is for 
credit to the sum of about 80 marks 
or $20. No difficulty has been experi- 
enced in collections. 

This is undoubtedly due in part to 
the inherent law-abiding qualities of 
the German people, but also to the 
fact that the power company stands 
in the strategic position of being able 
to refuse service in the case of non- 
payment. The excellent system of 
post office collections by which the 
money is paid by the householder 
direct to the postman is admirably 
adapted to monthly payments and 
saves the overhead of a field per- 
sonnel. 

Not only is the Electrissima service 
favorably known in Berlin, but it has 
attracted wide attention in other parts 
of Germany with the result that sev- 
eral other such organizations in other 
cities are now under process of /or- 
mation. 

Altogether, conditions in Berlin 
are rapidly becoming better for the 
sale of appliances as a result of this 
central-station and retail store c0- 
operation. 
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OWER companies 

serving rural terri- 

tories have long 
realized that the automati- 
cally-operated, electrically- 
driven, domestic water- 
supply system on farms or 
in rural communities not 
enjoying gravity distribu- 
tion of water is an excellent piece of 
equipment to exploit. 

In the first place, its utility to the 
user is great. If it replaces a hand 
pump, it lightens the labor in the 
home immeasurably and introduces 
the approximate equivalent of the 
water service received by urban 
dwellers with all the health and sani- 
tation features and convenience this 
service carries with it. If it replaces 
a gasoline engine, it does away with 
the work of starting and stopping 
such engines by hand and with the 
trouble which invariably accompanies 
their long running. 

In the second place, it is a good 
load for the power company pri- 
marily because of its small connected 
load and its comparatively high load 
tactor, and though no accurate data 
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Men Should Be Selected for 
Their Ability to Sell the 
Farmer Rather Than 
Engineering 


are available, it is estimated that the 
diversity in the case of any consid- 
erable saturation of such pumps is 
great. 

Besides these advantageous fea- 
tures, the domestic electric pump is 
an excellent entering wedge for in- 
troducing to the farmer the ad- 
vantages of other applications of elec- 
tricity to his domestic and farm work 
problems. It accustoms him to pay- 
ing a fairly high power Dill, which 
he does not regret because of the 
value of the service, and becoming 
thus acquainted with what electricity 
can do for him in solving this impor- 
tant problem of his home, he is more 
receptive to other uses as they are 
suggested to him by the power com- 
pany salesman. In short, it helps sell 
other electrical appliances and devices. 


S pecializin 


Training 





On The 


Water 
System 


By V. H. Moon 


Appliance Sales Superintendent, 
Pacific Power & Light Company, 


Portland, Ore. 





Granting, then, that the 
electric pump is a desirable 
load, the problem from the 
power company standpoint 
is one of determining if 
existing sales outlets for 
the device are satisfactory 
for securing a high satura- 
tion point on its rural lines. 

The commercial manager must 
decide whether or not to merchandise 
this particular appliance or leave it to 
other dealers, and his decision will be 
based on his knowledge of the situa- 
tion respecting the distribution of the 
device in the territory served by his 
company, and on his judgment as to 
whether or not he can merchandise 
such a specialized piece of equipment 
satisfactorily. 

The Pacific Power & Light Com- 
pany has given considerable thought 
to this problem for some years, and 
decided that by merchandising the de- 
vice itself a much greater saturation 
could be secured in certain districts 
where the device was particularly 
adaptable. Further, the addition of 
this device to the general line of ap- 
pliances would help to swell the 
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volume of merchandise sold in rural 
communities, which always had run 
less per customer than the volume in 
urban territory. 

At first, the company’s plan was 
to sell through the regular appliance 
salesmen, who would work the de- 
vice along with the rest of their line. 
A demonstrator of the most. com- 
monly used type was placed on dis- 
play in all its salesrooms. When a 
prospect was secured, it was fre- 
quently necessary to call in the 
manufacturer’s representative in the 
territory for engineering advice as to 
just what type and size installation 
would best suit the prospect’s needs, 
and for selling help. 

This merchandising plan, which re- 
mained in effect for a few years, was 
productive of some business, but it 
became apparent that a more vigorous 
selling plan would produce really 
good results as the saturation was low 
and the utility and desirability of the 
device gfeat. 

The amount of help furnished for a 
majority of the sales by the manu- 
facturer’s representative created an 
expense which had been reflected in 
the discount allowed to the company. 
Obviously the manufacturer could be 
relieved of this expense, and if the 
company could purchase in larger 
volume, a greater discount could be 
allowed thus leaving more margin for 
the promotion of this load building 
device. 

The way to produce this condition 
was for the company to put on its 
own specialty salesman, and thus free 
itself of the necessity of relying on 
expert assistance from the manufac- 
turer. This would permit a more in- 
telligent direction of the selling effort 
than had been possible under the old 
system and the added business that 
might be expected would make it pos- 
sible to buy in the volume carrying 
the better discount. 

It was decided to experiment with 
this plan, and after several months’ 
operation, it appears that the plan is 
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working out satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. 

The man chosen for this special 
work was picked for his ability to 
sell to farmers rather than for his 
engineering knowledge of pumps and 
pumping equipment. By way of pre- 
liminary training, he was sent to the 
headquarters of the representative of 
the manufacturer in the Northwest, 
where he was allowed to work in the 
shop for a week so that he might learn 
as much as possible about the as- 
sembly of the equipment and absorb a 
knowledge of its sales features. 

He was then started out in the 
rural territory served by the com- 
pany, calling on prospects already 
secured or finding new prospects by 
personal interview. He is paid a cer- 
tain salary against which is charged 
a commission on each sale made, so 
that if his commissions exceed the 
guarantee in any month his compen- 
sation is increased by this difference. 
He owns his own automobile, which 
he uses to make calls, and he pays all 
his own expenses out of his compen- 
sation. 

He works in one of the districts of 
the company until its immediate pos- 
sibilities are exhausted, when he goes 
on to the next, with the view to re- 
turning to the first to call back on live 
prospects that had originally deferred 
buying until some future date. He 
keeps a record of all calls, noting 
whether a sale was made or whether 


the customer is a prospect for a- 


future sale and when, and _ incor- 
porates this information into weekly 
reports, which furnish the basis for 
directing his movements. 


NLY one form of advertising has 

been tried in connecting with this 
activity. This is direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising in the form of a postcard 
containing the appeal, with a return 
card attached on which the interested 
prospect may request further infor- 
mation. These are sent to a selected 
list of prospects by the district office 











about ten days before the pump sales- 
man is to arrive in that territory, the 
idea being that he will make a per- 
sonal call on all who have evidenced 
an interest in the proposition by send- 
ing the return card. In one instance 
five of these inqfiiries were received 
back from the mailing list to which 
the cards were sent out, and the pump 
salesman immediately sold four of 
these. 

The regular appliance salesmen 
still continue to secure prospects for 
the sale of pumps and work in close 
co-operation with the pump salesman. 
This co-operation is maintained 
through the operation of the bonus 
system in effect in the company. 
Briefly this system operates to give 
extra compensation to all salesmen 
when the gross merchandise sales of 
the district exceed an _ established 
quarterly quota, and since the sale of 
pumps augments this gross business, 
the regular salesmen benefit from the 
sale of pumps as much as they do 
from the sale of any other appliance 
of this price. 

It has been said above that the plan 
seems to be working out as expected. 
Actually the company is selling more 
electric water systems, is buying on 
the larger discount basis, and from a 
merchandising standpoint is just 
about breaking even on the amount 
of business secured since the plan 
went into effect last fall. The sales- 
man’s commissions have not yet ex- 
ceeded his salary guarantee, but he is 
working up the business to a point 
where they may do so soon, and when 
this occurs the company will make a 
merchandising profit. In the mean- 
time the desirable pump load is being 
added to the lines faster than it was 
being added under the old plan. 
Many small items of difference are 
being straightened out, and confidence 
in the company and its operating 
methods is being established among a 
class of customers with which it is 
difficult otherwise to maintain ade- 
quate contact. 
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first issue of the Frrinc LINE, 

merchandising properties of 
the National Electric Power company 
are getting under way in a combina- 
tion range-refrigerator campaign to 
run until December. 

$1,750 in cash prizes is to be 
awarded to the merchandising offices 
which come out on top of the heap 
in the sale of these two major appli- 
ances when the shouting is over and 
cash customers counted. First, second 
and third prizes of $1,000, $500 and 
$250 are to be awarded to the com- 
panies securing the greatest number 
of sales per residence meter, along 
with a paid-for trip to the next 
N.E.L.A. convention for the winning 
sales manager. 

The Cumberland County property, 
under the direction of Roy Holden, 
and Penn Central headed by Bill 
Wade are straining at the leash and 
other properties in Ohio, Michigan, 
Kansas, the Southwest, South Dakota 
and Nebraska are preparing to go 
over the top 


\ WE prepare the copy for the 


The Stimulator 


N AYTAG re-salesmen, working 
with the retailers, are striving 
tor places in the bonus list. This is 
tor the two men turning in the high- 
est monthly quotas for each district. 
The latest reports from the front tell 
us that Arch Nowlin, of the Philadel- 
Phia office, is high man with forty 
sales, closely followed by John Follin- 
ger, 33, and Tilden Kirk, 33. Out of 
the Indianapolis office Harry Mann 
leads with 23 washer sales, M. W. 
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PPLIANCE salesmen like to know what contem- 
poraries are doing in the field—even though 
these brother salesmen may be working in far-distant 


ON THE FirinG LINE will fill this need each month 
as a meeting place for retail salesmen and sales man- 
agers, in which they may tell the world of their accom- 


A great deal of this information comes to us through 
house-organs and sales department bulletins published 
by active merchandisers. Sales managers are invited to 
supplement these releases with news of their appliance 
activities and the results. 


We will welcome such items 








Thomas, 22. In Minneapolis, C. A. 
Bartholomew tops the list with 21, 
James F. Percival, 20. Out of Kansas 
City, Homer C. Hartline, 27, H. G. 
Wells, 21. San Francisco, C. Ander- 
son, 17, C. L. Fink, 17. Atlanta, 
N. D. Stephens, 15 and C. L. Fletcher, 
15. Four men reported to the Dallas 
office, D. S. Mackierman, high with 
22 and L. T. Bomar, Arthur Evans 
and A. C. Malone tied with 14 washer 
sales. 

More about the high men next 
a a 

Maytag Easterner 


HOSE “fellers’ down at the 
Georgia Power Company, Macon, 
and eighteen other Georgia cities are 
at it again with another appliance 
campaign. No sooner is a refrigera- 
tion campaign successfully put over 
than they set themselves another 
quota of 325 “Hotpoint” electric 
ranges to sell in a period of thirty- 
five days. Atlanta men are not com- 
peting and the Brunswick, Georgia, 
“gang” has already hit 225 per cent 
of its quota. Final reports are not 
in but it looks as if things will come 
mighty close to going over. 
However, you never can tell about 
these things until the last tap of the 
gong ....... 


Hotpoint-ers 


UREKA vacuum cleaner sales- 
men are hard at work on a sum- 
mer-sales prize campaign as we write. 
The manufacturer of the cleaner 
these boys are selling offered $400 in 
cash prizes and fifteen appliances to 


‘ring Line 


canvassers leading the field during a 
two months campaign running from 
August 1 to September 30. 

Ralph Sorenson, branch manager 
of the Pittsburgh branch, has a bunch 
of boys who have been so successful 
that he is contemplating opening other 
stores in the city. C. E. Wood and 
his hard-hitting crew at Memphis, 
Tenn., bowled over a 150 machine 
quota despite good conditions last 
month. 

Frir1nG LINE will report the names 
of the winners of Eureka’s contest 
when the wild rush is over......... 

Volume and Velocity 


HE Alabama Power Company, 

with headquarters at Birmingham, 
is among the regular contributors of 
snappy sales news. Servel refrigera- 
tors and electric refrigeration in gen- 
eral is being pounded on by the boys 
down through the gulf district. Dur- 
ing the month of August, the com- 
pany campaigned these appliances on 
a fifteen-months-to-pay basis and 
broke a few company records...... 

Pointers 


HE business of selling appliances 

to people who pass central-sta- 
tion merchandise displays en route to 
pay lighting and power bills has been 
aided materially for the Nebraska 
Power Company of Omaha by Julia 
Bell Guth, one of the company’s cash- 
iers, who says that 2,300 customers is 
considered a big day and that 800 is 
less than the average. The company 
has about 50,000 residence customers. 

The Flash 
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HE J. L. Hudson Company, a Detroit, Michigan, 
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= ~ wt a , ue : ; department store, sells oil burners for the same 
a 8 TV ge 22 TS: age-old reason that it sells silk stockings, kitchen 
Red = G Le 1; : . 8 
wet Tl sl ey ~ utensils and sporting goods. Because in the sale 
5) Ss i rp Be a: of oil burners it has done a volume business— 
= I or! mF, Me at a profit. 
Ty a SIN Pan, Forty-eight thousand dollars worth of burners 
=e se 6 TE was sold to Detroit home-owners by the company 
Bar| of at ae at: last year. When the books are closed on this 
SLE acs OD sage mig _ 
jet a “Y 3 year’s operations, A. J. Rock, manager of the 
7 oe a ‘s electrical appliance department, believes $80,000 
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will be nearer the gross sales figure. And on these 
sales the company nets about 5 per cent. 

An oil-burner demonstration plant has been 
installed in the building at a cost of $1,800, and 
the same sales policies and methods used in con- 
nection with the sale of these appliances apply 
in the merchandising of the company’s stock vt 
electric refrigerators. 

“The problems associated with the merchan- 
dising of oil burners and refrigeration are nearly 
identical,” Mr. Rock finds. “Volume is the tirst 
consideration. Both devices run up gross sales 
quickly—the electrical department sold $50,00J 
worth of refrigerators in 1926—and both are 
‘quality’ products best sold by high-class salesmen. 

Oil burners fit easily into the store’s selling plan. 


J. L. Hudson Co mpany, Detroit, is and the seasonal aspect of the merchandise makes 


now in point of sales third among the 
great department stores of the country 





it easier for salesmen to apply closing pressure 
in the months of August to December. Prospects 
are really “hunched,” thus creating a concentrated 
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market in which all 
the salesmen enjoy 
working. And in the 
“off” months for oil- 
burners, refrigerators are “on.” 


NSTALLATION problems are 

not insurmountable for the de- 
partment-store merchandiser. Hud- 
son's method of taking care of this 
phase of oil-burner selling is to quote 
the customer “price including tank 
and installation.” The company fur- 
nishes the burner itself from its own 
stock, purchases the fuel tank locally 
and then contracts with an excavator 
to haul the tank to the site of its in- 
stallation, bury it in the designated 
location and replace sod in the best 
possible manner. For installing a 
1,000 gallon tank in this way the con- 
tractor 1s usually paid $65. The rate 
tor the installation of a 2,000 gallon 
tank is $125. 

Hudson’s own service department 
—consisting of a master electrician, 
an expert pipe-fitter and _ several 
helpers—complete the installations 
Tunning the piping from tank to 
burner and taking care of all neces- 
sary interior wiring and piping. For 
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electric refrigera- 
tion in the same 
year. 








Sells Oi BuRNERS 


Detroit Department Store Successful 
With Service Type of Appliances 


this work, the service department 
“charges” the electric shop $2 an hour 
for labor, which charge also applies 
when the men are used on service 
calls. 

The company’s records for twenty- 
five installations show an average 
first-year service charge against the 
electric shop of $17 per burner. This 
is more than adequately covered in an 
original $50 charge included in the 
original estimate to the customer. 

Service costs for electrical refrig- 
eration installations have so far been 
less than this amount. The unique 
feature of Hudson’s refrigerator 
business is that three different lines 
are carried on the sales floor. The 
company’s sales policy is first to have 
its men sell refrigeration and then 
supply the demand with a unit to the 
customer’s taste. 

Service is handled in a unique 
and very effective way by the elec- 
tric shop. Each oil-burner and elec- 
tric refrigerator customer of the 
shop is given the home telephone 


number of the service 
man nearest the in- 
stallation. Thus late 
evening calls which 
really must be taken care of if cus- 
tomers are to be satisfied are taken 
care of with the least inconvenience 
to store and to service men. These 
men, of course, are hired with the 
understanding that this kind of work 
is part of the bargain. 

“Training salesmen for the job of 
selling highly specialized lines such 
as refrigerators and burners requires 
some thought by the department-store 
executive,’ Mr. Rock tells us. He 
insists that his men, “make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with all the talk- 
ing points of the appliances. Our 
policy of handling two or three dif- 
ferent makes greatly simplifies selling 
as the salesmen have no particular 
prejudices against individual units to 
overcome.” 

Regular Friday evening meetings 
of the sales force of the electric shop 
of Hudson’s aid materially in devel- 
oping an excellent sales crew. At 
these meetings experienced salesmen 
serve as instructors thus “lifting the 
force by its own bootstraps.” 
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$504,000 in 
Refrigeration 


(Continued from page 87) 


tin edited by a man to whom we bow 
as the possessor of a very, very vivid 
imagination, O. M. Jackson, assistant 
to C. O. Brown. 

While Brown was in the field, 
“jacking up” superintendents and 
those on the firing line throughout 
Georgia, Jackson collated actual sales 
reports received daily from district 
superintendents, surrounded these 
figures with a lot of printed enthusi- 
asm and _ promotional material, 
mimeographed 250 or more copies of 
“Kole-Fax” and had these records of 
sales of the previous day in all dis- 
tricts in the hands of salesmen and 
executives soon enough to be of gen- 
uine value. 

“Kole-Fax” announced the passing 
of quotas; the progress of individual 
men throughout the state and placed 
information as to what districts and 
men were in line for prizes in the 
hands of the entire sales organization 
while this information was still news. 
In order to facilitate the publication 
of this bulletin, district superin- 
tendents were furnished with report 
blanks provided with spaces for the 
listing of sales by type of unit, sales 
slip number cash price, customer’s ad- 
dress and the name of the man com- 
pleting the sale. In addition, each of 
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these blanks, which superintendents 
were instructed to mail to the Atlanta 
office daily, reported total sales to date 
and the name and sales record of the 
leading district salesman. 


ESULTS indicate that salesmen 

and sales-superintendents—every- 
body connected with the refrigeration 
campaign—were mighty, mighty busy 
during those fifty-two days. The 
men called on residence customers 
of Georgia Power, on_ butchers, 
bakers, on every store-keeper likely 
to need refrigeration as well as 
owners of hotels, restaurants and 
local factories. 

Forty-five per cent of the total 
sales were in commercial units. These 
included units for bottle coolers, soda- 
pop coolers, drinking water fountains 
in mills, and particularly the cotton 
mills of the district. Refrigerating 
units only were sold by the Georgia 
Power men in connection with com- 
mercial installations. Orders for 
commercial boxes and “specials” not 
ordinary stock merchandise were 
completed in co-operation with local 
manufacturers of boxes adaptable to 
electric refrigeration. About 5 per 
cent of the domestic sales required 
home demonstrations. Few remote 
installations were noted. 

During the campaign period, sales- 
men had nothing whatever to think 
of but refrigeration. These men 
were naturally employed throughout 


Results of the Campaign by Towns 





Domestic Per Cent 
and Com- Value of of 
mercial Units Units Quota 
District Meters Salesmen Quota Sold Sold Sold 

Greensboro. . 277 3 $2,250 33 = $9,314.64 418 
Carrollton... 1,178 8 8,250 54 = 19,374.50 234 
Dublin..... 1,424 9 10,000 47 23,180.75 231 
Eastman... . 529 4 3,500 13 6,181.90 176 
Gainesville. . 1,716 6 10,000 75 16,404 .00 164 
Vidalia..... 763 6 5,500 32 9,017 .50 163 
Milledgeville 1,451 5 10,000 33s: 13,245.25 132 
Brunswick. . 1,911 7 12,000 25 14,104.00 117 
Rome...... 3,502 4 20,000 44 23,921.70 115 
Athens. .... 3,126 4 18,000 50 =. 20,290 .00 112 
McDonough 598 2 5,500 15 5,763 .00 104 
Douglasville. 672 4 5,000 14 5,133 .45 102 
Swainsboro. 775 5 5,250 10 5,293 .00 100 
Statesboro... 872 7 6,750 24 6,786 .00 100 
Macon..... 9,725 5 80,000 198 75,395.03 94 
Atlanta..... 52,991 40 275,000 552 237,404.50 86 
Cornelia... . 826 5 7,500 13 5,500 .00 73 
Adairsville. . 205 3 5,000 8 3,283 .50 65 
Franklin.... 983 z 6,500 11 3,261 .65 51 
Panola.... 551 4 4,000 6 1,833 .00 45 
Totals.... 84,075 133 $500,000 1,257 $504,687.37 100 7 
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the entire year for the sale of many 
different appliances and leads for the 
sales of these were constantly appear- 
ing. In order to release the men 
from this work during the refrigera- 
tion campaign, headquarters  in- 
structed district superintendents to 
take care of such leads, complete the 
sales if possible and turn the com- 
missions over to territorial salesmen. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the 
refrigeration sales completed during 
the fifty-two-day campaign were on 
a cash basis and according to Mr. 
Moorehead, about 90 per cent of the 
buyers took advantage of the trade-in 
offer and turned in their ice-boxes. 

All units sold by employees of the 
co-operating manufacturer’s organi- 
zation in Atlanta and other campaign 
towns were of course sold subject to 
the company’s credit department 
acceptance. 


OME idea of the sales organiza- 

tion plan of the company will 
undoubtedly be of interest to readers 
of Electrical Merchandising, so we 
had Mr. Pendergraph explain the 
set-up to us. 

In the branch offices, as will be 
noted in the accompanying table, there 
are an average of five salesmen. 
These are under the direction of a 
district superintendent. On the aver- 
age, these men are paid at the rate 
of $100 per month straight salary, 
5 per cent commission on retail sales 
up to $2,000 per month and 10 per 
cent commission on all business over 
this amount each month. Superin- 
tendents draw a stipulated salary and 
receive an over-riding commission on 
the total monthly sales of men under 
their direction. 

In the city of Atlanta, since Mr. 
Pendergraph has headed the appliance 
merchandising department, five dis- 
trict stores have been in operation in 
five logical “neighborhood” centers 
of the city. Each of these “branches” 
displays a full line of appliances and 
is “manned” by a cashier, usually a 
woman, a superintendent or supef- 
visor and has its own outside sales 
crew of from four to six met. 
Direct wire connection with the com- 
pany’s downtown office is available 
and the scheme has facilitated the 
payment of power bills and has made 
it easier for “neighborhood” cus- 
tomers to buy appliances. 

Georgia Power is planning to run 
another refrigeration campaign dur- 
ing the second and third weeks of 
September. Looks very muuch as if 
the boys can’t help but make that new 
$100,000 quota. 
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HE value of any kind of ad- 
[ves material is greatly 

heightened if it is well timed. 
When to advertise is just as impor- 
tant as how. 

The advertiser should be guided 
entirely by conditions affecting the 
particular item or appliance when 
planning a newspaper advertising 
campaign. The best time to adver- 
tise will vary in different towns, be- 
tween urban and rural communities, 
between factory towns and agricul- 
tural towns, etc. 

As to just when this best time is, 
can be summarized from the expe- 
rience of a number of electrical mer- 
chandising and advertising executives. 
F. D. Pembleton, of the Public Ser- 
vice Company of N. J., states that 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
are the best days on which to adver- 
tise electric washers, ironers, and 
electric irons. 

“Most people,” said Mr. Pemble- 
ton, have their attention attracted to 
the subjects of laundry and washing 
during the early part. of the week, 
and it is while their minds are on the 
subject that they should be reached. 
Washer and ironer advertising, there- 
fore, is most effective when it is read 
on Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday. 

“Vacuum cleaners, on the other 
hand, should be advertised on Thurs- 
day or Friday, in order to coincide 
with cleanup day in the home. But 
usually, there are a number of local 
conditions which should be con- 
sidered and these, of course, will vary 
with each locality.” 

O. S. Tyson, president of O. S. 
Tyson and Company, advertising 
agents, agrees with Mr. Pembleton 
that Monday and Tuesday are good 
advertising days, especially for elec- 
tric washers. “The average woman,” 
he says, “is busy all of Monday and 
Tuesday morning, and does not look 
at a newspaper until Tuesday after- 
hoon. Then she goes out shopping 
Wednesday. We are putting on a 
Special three-week’s newspaper cam- 
paign for a New Haven department 
store and Tuesday and Friday have 
been selected as the days to ‘go in.’” 

W. C. Macy, assistant manager of 
the electrical department of R. H. 
Macy & Co., a New York department 
Store, says: 

“Our experience has been that the 
Most effective time to advertise elec- 
tric appliances is Friday evening. 
We also find that the ‘pulling power’ 
of our newspaper ads lasts for two 
days after the ad appears. Since 
our greatest electrical sales volumes 
are obtained on Saturday and Mon- 
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W hat is 


tr Day 


to A dver tise? 


Monday 1s the best day of the 
week on which to advertise 


electrical appliances. 


Tues- 


day and Friday are the next 
best selections. 


day, this would seem to justify the 
selection of Friday on which to ad- 
vertise. We do not advertise on 
Sunday because of the enormous 
amount of both advertising and edi- 
torial competition.” 

C. L. Funnell, advertising mana- 
ger for the Graybar Company, agrees 
substantially with the preceding state- 
ment. He says: 

“In order to get a proper share of 
the large volume of business that is 
undoubtedly done on Saturday; 
Thursday and Friday is the best time 
to advertise. Of course, if you want 
to get your message across to the 
public without serious competition, 
it would be advisable to move up into 
the earlier part of the week. In the 
suburban towns, we found that Fri- 
day and Saturday nights were usually 
selected for shopping by people who 
wish to entertain.” 

William Reynolds, advertising 
manager for the Servel Corporation, 
also agrees on Monday and Tuesday. 

Mr. Hall, manager of the house- 
furnishings department of Gimbel 
Brothers, a New York City depart- 
ment store states: 

“Electric appliances are best ad- 
vertised on Sunday and Monday. 
That’s when folks have money in 
their pockets and Sunday is the only 
day when the housewife can sit down 
to read and look over the advertise- 
ments.” 

Ralph Neumuller, of the United 
Electric Light and Power Company, 


voted for Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Now, as to whether morning or 
evening papers are most profitable 
depends largely upon the papers 
themselves. As a rule, morning pa- 
pers are delivered to the subscribers 
at their homes at an early hour and 
read before the subscriber leaves for 
his place of business or his shopping 
tour. Morning papers claim that 
the big news events occur during the 
night, and consequently the morning 
papers carry the latest news and are 
of intense interest. 

On the other hand, the evening 
papers assert that the morning papers 
are read hurriedly during breakfast 
and on the way to business, and inti- 
mate that they are taken away from 
the home by the man of the house 
when he leaves for his office. So 
the evening papers claim they are de- 
livered into the home and stay there 
and are carefully read when the 
reader has time to read and digest 
the news—and advertising—in the 
evening. 

All things being equal, there ap- 
pears to be little difference in the ad- 
vertising value of morning or eve- 
ning papers, but all things are seldom 
equal. One paper or the other usu- 
ally can show a larger circulation or 
a higher class of readers, or a circu- 
lation into the working classes. The 
merchant must decide for himself 
which class he wants to reach, adver- 
tising accordingly. 
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HE conditions attending the sale 
(eee use of Electrical Merchandise 

form a community of interests that 
equally involve all the merchants who 
handle anything electrical, no matter 
what or where their stores may be, or 
what they call themselves. Different 
kinds of merchants may approach this 
class of merchandise from different 
directions. They may come up out of 
dissimilar backgrounds. They may dis- 
agree on many details of both policy and 
practice. But if they pursue this mar- 
ket, it isn’t long before they find 
themselves established upon merchan- 
dising fundamentals that are almost 
identical, and sharing conditions that 
unescapably surround them all. 


It is to the service of these common 
interests that this magazine is dedicated. 
Our task is to bring to the newcomer 
some of the experience and the matured 
thinking of the old timer and to make 
available to the veterans some of the 
freshness and initiative of the young 
recruits. 


And therefore we espouse the cause 
of no bloc. No group intent on selfish 
purposes can make this magazine the 
mirror of its narrow thinking. We stand 
for the broad interests of this demo- 
cratic electrical community that we 
know so well. We render our service 
to the men now in the appliance busi- 
ness, whether they come from the power 
company or the department store, 
whether they be electrical or specialty 
dealers, hardware men or merchants 
from any other trade. 


A statement of editorial policy from “Elec 
trical Merchandising” August, 1927 
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A Test for Trade Relations 


N EVALUATING trade relations, we should have 
| some basis other than that employed by the census 

taker. It does not seem reasonable that the value of 
the trade relations between a utility and a merchant doing 
half a million dollar’s worth of refrigerator business 
should be considered as precisely equal to the trade 
relations between the utility and a merchant who sells 
a few bulbs and curling irons. If we should try the 
experiment of judging trade relations on either the vol- 
ume of business done or the load-building value of the 
merchandise sold, it would undoubtedly brighten some of 
our dark days. 

In an important Middle West city, the largest distribu- 
tor of electrical appliances is a department store which 
knows no more about the light company than it does 
about the water works. In that same town the utility is 
constantly bedeviled by some dozen small contractors of 
whom several can show honorable discharge from bank- 
ruptcy. Trade relations, to this utility, means tossing 
sops to the importunate ineffectuals and neglecting to 
co-operate with the solid and successful firm that is doing 
a fine job of merchandising and load-building. 

We suspect that this industry’s trade relations will 
always be like that unless we apply some other than the 
poll of tympanic test to the trade we have relations with. 





The Public Has Money 


T IS gratifying to note in a release from the National 

Industrial Conference Board that, while living costs 

are coming down, the average wage earnings are 
steadily going upward. 

Real earnings, that is, the purchasing power of wage 
earnings, make the average American working family a 
consumer of high priced merchandise. In June, 1927, 
these real earnings had shown an increase of four per 
cent above their level a year and a half ago, January, 
1926. This, coupled with the steady decline in prices, 
continues to widen what we have called the “spending 
margin” and gives a very real basis for the anticipation 
of continuing high purchasing power and as a consequence 
continued good business. 





When Is a Cut Price a “Loss-Leader’? 


- SKUNK by any other name,” remarked the 
A Bard of Avon, “would smell as sweet.” The 
ae profundity of this truth is emphasized to us as 
we read a recent issue of the official organ of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association. It will be recalled 
that the N.R.H.A. has been somewhat bitter and threaten- 
ing in its objections to electric: utility merchandising 
methods. These methods are not always and everywhere 
above criticism: nevertheless, one expects the critic to be 
consistent—which the hardwaremen are not. 

Thus, while the association assails the utilities for 
“price cutting,” they, in almost the same breath, advocate 
the use among hardwaremen of “loss-leaders.” 

Price cutting—if we know our Webster—consists of 
marking an item of merchandise below the usual of 
intended resale price. The loss-leader, we learn from 
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the hardwaremen, is an item of merchandise marked be- 
low the usual or intended resale price. The utility price- 
cuts to get appliances on its lines so that more current 
will be sold. The hardwareman are advised to use 
loss-leaders to get customers into the store so more mer- 
chandise will be sold. 

This writer has not the perspicacity to differentiate 
between an article of merchandise on which the price is 
cut and one which is dubbed a loss-leader. To us they 
are twin skunks and smell to the merchandising heavens. 

We believe this whole subject was summed up cor- 

rectly by an official of the J. C. Penney chain stores when 
he said before the last International Advertising Con- 
vention, “No business can hope to enjoy the fullest re- 
turns from its operations unless it has earned, and 
continues to hold, the confidence of the public. 
The time has come to abolish a practice that is slowly but 
surely destroying this confidence and trust of the public, 
a practice that increases our overhead expenses, that is 
harmful to business as a whole—I refer to the practice of 
special sale.” 

Electrical men, and especially utilities, have been par- 
ticularly guilty in this respect and are deserving of what- 
ever criticism and onus abides with the price cutter. We 
admit it. But we resent and resist being kicked around 
by a group like the hardware association that sancti- 
moniously decries price-cutting at the same time that it 
advocates loss-leaders. If we electrical men are to be 
hailed before the court of public opinion, we demand that 
the complainant come into that court with clean hands. 





_ Retail Data from Baltimore 


M NHE first detailed information to be obtained con- 
cerning the amounts paid for the upkeep of the 
population of an average American city is revealed 

in a report on the governmental trade census of Balti- 

more, issued by the Domestic Distribution Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States within 
the past month. 

The report shows that two-thirds of the money spent 
by the people of Baltimore in retail purchases goes for 
food, clothing, automobiles and gasoline and furniture 
and house furnishings. 

Seventy per cent of retail purchases are concentrated 
upon four classes of commodities, the report reveals. 
Nearly a third of the city’s business is done in the food 
group. One fifth of total purchases are made for cloth- 
ing, a tenth in the automotive group, and a twelfth for 
furniture and house furnishings. 

Unusual developments in the distribution of merchan- 
dise were disclosed by other figures collected in the 
governmental census. Hardware stores sold jewelry and 
cigars as well as plumbing supplies, electrical supplies 
and thirty-eight other commodities, the report shows. 
Women’s clothing stores sold men’s furnishings, leather 
goods and kitchen utensils. Candy stores sold vegetables, 
sporting goods, women’s hosiery and forty-five other 
kinds of merchandise. 

According to the report “more than 34,000 retail mer- 
chandise outlets were enumerated. These have been 
classified in detail, showing what commodities were sold 
in each kind of store, and how many of the 11,127 stores 
in Baltimore sold each class of commodity. In this way, 
a picture is given of the diversity of merchandise outlets 
—of the many retail channels taken by commodities on 

their journey to consumers.” 
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Sales per capita amounted to $457. Salaries and wages 
paid to employees represented 12 per cent of total retail 
sales and 6 per cent of wholesale sales. Chain stores 
numbering 1,308 did a total business of $81,767,500, 
while 9,819 independent stores handled sales of $287,- 
259,800. 

The Baltimore enumeration is the first step in a lim- 
ited census of retail and wholesale trade conducted by 
the United States Bureau of the Census in eleven cities. 
Figures from the other ten cities are now being tabulated 
and will shortly be available. 





Why Make an Allowance 
for Junk? 


Te: achievement of the Georgia Power Company 
in selling a half million dollars worth of electrical 
refrigeration in a period of considerably less than 
two months, is a splendid one. It is an example of what 
may be done by the concentration of trained man power, 
financial resource and intelligent leadership. 

We do not want to criticize, or offer a word of any- 
thing but praise, for this man-sized job. However, we 
cannot but point out that one element in this campaign, 
otherwise so well planned, is in our opinion weak and 
ill-considered. Allowances were made for old ice boxes 
which were traded in against the price of the new elec- 
trical refrigerator. 

The trade-in may, in some cases, be a legitimate allow- 
ance for a piece of merchandise which has still some 
value. On this condition, when the merchandise is recon- 
ditioned and resold, the practice is economically justified. 
When, however, it was simply a sales tactic, as in this 
case, it is a charge against profits, or, more properly 
speaking, it is cutting the price. It initiates a form of 
competition which is difficult or impossible for other 
dealers to meet. 

Other utilities will follow the Georgia Power Com- 
pany in refrigeration campaigns. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that they will not follow this practice of allowances 
for old ice boxes. 








Basic Information Would 
Eliminate Present Wastes 
in Distribution 


66 E are almost wholly lacking in 

the basic data as to distribu- 
tion. We know our production in most 
important lines of activity. We know 
a great deal about stocks of commodities 
in the hands of producers. We know 
very little as to stocks in the hands of 
consumers, the area of distribution in 
any commodity. If we had a census of 
distribution I am convinced that this 
information would automatically elim- 
inate a great amount of waste in the 
whole distribution machinery.” 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


Secretary of Commerce of the United States 



































































OR years it has been recognized 
that the lack of convenience 
outlets has been a very real 
handicap to the sale of appliances, as 
well as to the use of appliances and 
portable lighting equipment. 

This year, for the first time, a con- 
certed effort will be made to promote 
the sale of convenience outlets. In 
the N.E.L.A. concurrent advertising 
program, September advertising both 
local and national, will feature con- 
venience outlets. And it behooves 
everybody in the electrical business, 
no matter how remote they may be 
from the wiring business, to get be- 
hind this convenience outlet wiring 
program and boost it. Because it is 
in everybody’s interest. 

The interest of the central station 
is obvious. More outlets will not 
only sell more appliances but will 
greatly increase their use. 

The interest of the wiring trade is 
equally obvious. They will get the 
work to do of installing these outlets. 

The interest of the electrical dealer 
who maintains no wiring department ; 
the interest of the electrical specialty 
dealer, whose primary thought may 
be of refrigerators, oil burners, 
washers; the interest of the depart- 
ment store selling electrical appli- 
ances is not so direct and yet all these 
retailers will derive a benefit from 
increasing the means of convenient 
use of appliances. 

Selling convenience outlets is at 
present a promotional activity from 
which direct returns may seem small. 

The public will have to be edu- 
cated. But perhaps it will not take 
so much education as might be antici- 
pated. The public suffers from in- 
adequate wiring. And hasn’t yet 
leraned that more convenience out- 
lets can be easily secured. 


OWEVER, before we can sell 

more convenience outlets to the 
public, every individual connected 
with the electrical trade will have to 
know something at least about new 
convenience outlets and how they can 
be installed. If anyone believes that 
retail electrical salespeople know any- 
thing at all about this important topic, 
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we invite him to walk into the near- 
est store where electrical appliances 
are on sale and inquire where he can 
buy and how much he must pay for 
convenience outlets installed. 

These sales people should be in- 
formed as to the simple facts. Con- 
venience outlets, one or a dozen, can 
be easily added in an already wired 
home. They should cost from five 
to eight dollars each and can be in- 
stalled without tearing the house to 
pieces; in fact, they can be installed 
by a properly trained workman with 
no more inconvenience to the routine 





of the home than if the baseboards 
were being newly painted. 

And they can not only be installed 
cheaply and easily, but, in many 
cases, they can be paid for by the 
home owner on the installment plan. 
Lighting companies in many cities 
are prepared to buy contracts from 
dealers and contractors and carry the 
amount on generous installment 
terms. 


HESE facts about convenience 
outlets should be pasted in the hat 
of every appliance salesman. Every 
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other employee of utilities, dealers 
and contractors should be instructed 
in order that when a customer seeks 
information on this point, the first 
salesman or employee to contact with 
this customer can give the simple 
facts. 

Contractors should be prepared to 
do this work at a flat price. The pub- 
lic aren’t going to respond sufficiently 
if every convenience outlet must be 
made a matter of special estimate. A 
flat price per outlet was one of the 
great factors in putting over the old 
house wiring campaigns, and a flat 
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price per outlet is absolutely essen- 
tial if convenience outlets are going 
to be installed in any quantity in 
present wired homes. The public sim- 
ply must find it easy to buy. 

The selling of convenience outlets 
at fixed prices and across the counter, 
as it were, has been successfully done 
in a number of cities, notably in 
Minneapolis, where the lighting com- 
pany has sold between twenty and 
thirty thousand at fixed prices of 
seven dollars for the first twin con- 
venience outlets and $4.50 for each 
additional outlet. 





GAIN we want to emphasize that 
this convenience outlet campaign 
should not be left to one branch of 
the trade to put over. It is not a 
question of letting the lighting com- 
pany do it, or letting the wiring con- 
tractor do it—it is vital to everybody 
who sells or has anything to do with 
electrical appliances and it is up to 
the entire trade to get behind the 
campaign and put it over. 


* 


CTOBER is the month officially 
set for the concurrent campaign 
on electric portable heaters. Weather 
forecasts, however, make it extremely 
likely that a brisk demand for heaters 
in September will make heater sell- 
ing activity commence many days or 
weeks in advance of October first. 
In a statement from the United 
States Weather Bureau Alfred J. 
Henry is of the opinion that the 
1927-28 season will see a hard and 
cold winter. In this statement he 
tells us that we have had five mild 
winters which were brought about by 
a cycle of traveling climatic cyclones 
—whatever those are—and that these 
have been great factors in raising 
average winter temperatures during 
the past years. His statement is full 
of very learned language, but it comes 
down to this—there will be cold 
weather next winter and plenty of it. 
In the eastern part of the country 
the weather is unseasonably cool as 
this is being written during late 
August. The fan season has not 
been good, but the very conditions 
that have made it difficult to sell fans 
this Summer, are the conditions likely 
to make good business for electric 
heaters. Every electrical man knows 
that a hot spell in the early Spring 
makes for a good fan Summer, and, 
just so, a cold snap in the early Fall 
makes a good heater season. It is 
probable, therefore, that heater busi- 
ness will commence early and keep 
up briskly, so that it is the dealers’ 
interest to see that there is enough 
heaters in stock and at the first 
tendency of the thermometer to slip 
down a bit, clear Summer merchandise 
out of the windows and get heaters in. 


* x 
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Arough- the-Dealer 


INETY-SIX retail stores in 
N a compact territory, embracing 

two cities and a number of 
small towns, distribute load-building 
electrical merchandise to the 55,000 
consumers on the lines of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion. 

These retail outlets are not operated 
by the power company. These ninety- 
six independent retail dealers, to their 
own profit, operate in co-operation 
with and under the direction of the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company of 
Fresno, California. 

The Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany is a merchandising subsidiary of 
the San Joaquin Valley company. It 
is a separate merchandising corpora- 
tion, however. It does its own financ- 
ing and purchasing, operating on a 
strictly merchandising basis and pay- 
ing rent and light bills in the power 
company’s building, as would any 
other merchant in the city occupying 
this space. 

Their plan has been in operation 
for several years with marked suc- 
cess. An account of this merchandis- 
ing method was published in Elec- 
trical Merchandising, May, 1927, un- 
der the head of “Better Sales through 
Better Trade Relations,’ and other 
matter on the activities of the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company has been 
published from time to time in this 
magazine. It is worth while how- 
ever to again present the high points 
in this merchandising method because 
of the address by H. H. Courtright, 
president of the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company, at the recent Elec- 
tragists’ Convention in St. Louis. 

Relations between utilities and con- 
tractor-dealers were very much to the 
fore at this convention. The ad- 
dress of Howard T. Sands, president 
of the N.E.L.A., is reprinted on page 
86 of this issue. The importance 
given to trade relations and co-opera- 
tive activity at this convention is an 
indication of the great interest which 
maintains throughout the entire trade 
in this topic at this time. This in- 
terest makes the experience of this 
California utility and its dealers of 
great importance as giving light on 
practices which have been tried and 
have proven productive. 
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As stated above, the company 
operates its retail business 
through ninety-six co-operating 
retail dealers. The following 
statement of their policy on 
ranges illustrates how the plan 
operates on this heavy-duty 
merchandise, not usually sold 
through dealers. 

The Valley Electrical Supply 
Company salesmen will assist the 
dealer in making sales on ranges, 
water heaters and heavy duty appli- 
ances or will make the sales and place 
them through the dealer. 

All sales are to be placed with the 
dealer or dealers within the imme- 
diate territory in which this equip- 
ment is sold. 

When sales are made by the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company salesmen, 
the purchaser selects from the list 
of co-operating retailers the dealer or 
merchant with whom he wishes to 
place his order. 

Should the purchaser wish the Val- 
ley Electrical Supply Company sales- 
man to place the order with some 
responsible dealer or merchant, then 
it is the duty of the salesman to use 
his best judgment in placing the 
order. Should there be two or more 
dealers in the immediate vicinity, the 
order should be placed with the firm 
that is most entitled to the sale. 
Should one firm be securing the ma- 
jority of the sales and be co-operat- 
ing enthusiastically in the particular 
campaign and the other firm be giving 
the campaign very little help and mak- 
ing few sales, then in that case, the 
first-mentioned firm is entitled to the 
sale. ; 

At no time is the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company salesman to take a 
commission, bonus or gift from a 
dealer or merchant for helping him in 
making sales or placing sales for him. 
It is the salesman’s duty to treat them 
all fairly and assist them in every 
way possible. 

There are no sporadic campaigns. 
There is a continual campaign with 
salesmen working on a definite weekly 
quota throughout the entire year. 

By this method of merchandising 
all sales of range equipment are 
placed through the retail outlets over 
our system, which also means that 


How the San Joaquin 


poration buys an appli- 


operation through a 
tary and 96 cooper- 


the retail outlets also carry the credit 
risk with the consumer. 


N merchandising small appliances, 

the Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany maintains two electrical appli- 
ance retail stores, one at Fresno and 
one at Bakersfield. From _ these 
stores electrical appliances are ad- 
vertised, demonstrated and sold direct 
to the consumer and also sold through 
the retail outlets. These two stores 
are kept up-to-date and serve as ex- 
amples in electrical appliance mer- 
chandising to all electrical appliance 
outlets over the system. On _ five 
different occasions during the year the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company 
launches special appliance sales. By 
this we mean that on five different 
occasions the Valley Electrical Supply 
Company purchases a large quantity 
of appliances from some reputable 
electrical appliance manufacturer that 
does not carry a nationally adver- 
tised list price. 

These special appliance campaigns 
on the part of the Valley Electric 
have the support and co-operation of 
ninety-six retail outlets over the 
power company system. Fifteen days 
prior to the start of one of these ap- 
pliance special sales, one of the Valley 
Electric salesmen calls on every retail 
outlet in the territory served by the 
power company, offering each one an 
opportunity to tie in with the special 
sale. Each dealer willing to co-oper- 
ate is asked how many of the special 
appliances he believes he could dis- 
pose of and is urged to estimate the 
number conservatively. The sales- 
man thereupon leaves with the dealer 
the required number of appliances, 
receiving in exchange for them 4 
check in each case. 

The appliance is sold to the dealer 
at practically its cost to the Valley 
Electric. Each dealer is urged to 
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display the special appliance promi- 
nently, and to use every call for the 
special as an opportunity to sell the 
standard lines of these appliances 
rather than the special. 

The charge to the power company 
for selling heating and cooking equip- 
ment is $5.08 per connected kilowatt, 
this amount to be paid to the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company on all 
items of domestic and commercial 
cooking, baking and water heating 
equipment sold throughout the power 
company’s territory regardless of 
whether sales were effected by the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company’s 
salesmen or through outside agencies. 


HE cost to the San Joaquin 

Light & Power Corporation for 
the sale of lamp socket appliances by 
the Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany is $3.66 per connected kilowatt, 
this amount to be paid on all lamp 
socket and convenience outlet appli- 
ances sold through the Valley Elec- 
trical Supply Company’s efforts. This 
cost represents numerous advertising 
programs—which include broadsides 
distributed to the consumers—win- 
dow trims, show cards for the dealers, 
demonstrating of the appliance in the 
dealers’ stores, displaying and demon- 
strating appliances in all country fairs 
over the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation’s system and the con- 
tinual demonstrating of the further 
use of these appliances. 
_ Asin the case of ranges, this charge 
1s also based on an estimated cost as 
outlined in this program and figures 
about one-third of the first year’s 
revenue. 

As the present merchandising 
method was in effect during 1926, 
It is possible to compare estimated 
sales for that year against actual 
sales. In heavy-duty equipment for 
that year, the quota consisted of 1,000 
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ranges, 800 water heater, 300 
heavy-duty appliances, and 500 
large air heaters, which repre- 
sented a connected load of 
10,800 kw., or in dollars and 
cents $220,000. Through the 
co-operative efforts of the power 
company, the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company, the manufac- 
turers and jobbers, and the re- 
tail outlets over our system sold 
11,498 connected kw. in this equip- 
ment, which is equivalent to $235,000 
in sales. 

In order that an electrical outlet 
over the system may tie in on one 
of these merchandising campaigns, it 
is necessary that it sell these appli- 
ances on a definite sales policy, this 
policy being that it will sell at the 
same price and terms as is specified in 
the company’s advertising; also, that 
this appliance be given a prominent 
display space and used as a stimulator 
for other appliance sales. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Courtright, 
“that no merchandising campaign put 
on by the power companies can be a 
success unless all four branches of 
our industry are taken in on that 
campaign. So we say to our elec- 
trical outlet that should he wish to 
tie in with us on this campaign, he 
should take just a few of the appli- 
ances which we are campaigning and 
then use this special sale to further 
the sale of his nationally advertised 
list-price appliances which he pur- 
chases from his electrical jobber. 

At the time of placing the campaign 
appliances in the hands of the elec- 
trical outlet all jobbers are notified 
and urged to get their salesmen to 
follow up the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company’s representative in call- 
ing on the dealer to see that he is 
stocked with standard appliances. 

Here is an instance of how the 
campaign on small heating appliances 
works out for the dealer. 

Should a dealer sell twenty perco- 
lators at $5.95 each, these percolators 
costing him $4.20 each, his net:profit 
would be $33. Should all these 
twenty percolators be sold on instal- 
ments with $1.95 down, the, invest- 
ment of the dealer would be $47 for 
thirty days. The first payment at 
the end of thirty days of $2 on each 


percolator would return him $40, or 
at the end of thirty days the dealer 
would have an investment of $7. A 
second monthly payment of $2 pays 
up the balance on each of the perco- 
lators, thus showing a gross profit of 
$33 for the dealer on the sale of 
twenty percolators. The point to be 
made here is that while the gross 
profit percentage is reduced the 
volume sales have been stimulated 
and a greater net profit in the same 
period is shown. This does not take 
into consideration other appliances 
and sales that the dealer should and 
must make during the time of the 
sale.” 


T CAN easily be seen, with sales of 

$1,241,000 in appliances and $259,- 
000 in ranges scheduled for 1927, 
what this means in point of sales to 
the ninety-six dealers co-operating. 
As Mr. Courtright pointed out, the 
percentage which the individual dealer 
gets of this million and a half dollars’ 
worth of business created by the 
lighting company depends on his own 
particular effort. 

Briefly, without the addition of 
load-building merchandise, the aver- 
age lighting consumer over the San 
Joaquin system today uses about $26 
worth of electricity a year, and, as 
Mr. Courtright pointed out, when an 
electric range is added to this bill, it 
increases the customer’s use immedi- 
ately to $80. 

A comparison of the consumer 
growth from 1912 up to and includ- 
ing 1926 shows a growth for the 
average consumer of from 250 to 546 
kilowatt hours. 

From the standpoint of the public 
this co-operative policy is equally im- 
portant. It is then summed up as: © 


1. Better service performed by an 
industry organized to render tt. 

2. Good will for the industry which 
helps to make life worth living. . 

3. Public contact of a healthy and 
mutually beneficial character. 

4. Keeping in stride all electrical 
merchandising retail outlets over the 
system so that we may in turn keep 
in synchronism with the industry gen- 
erally. 
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Two New Copeland 
Refrigerators 


Recent additions to the Copeland line 
of electrical refrigerators are models 
CJ-5 and CS-11-14, the former with a 
food storage capacity of 5.55 cu. ft. and 
the latter with 10.77 cu. ft. .of food 
storage space. CS-11-15 is illustrated 
here. The interior finish of the smaller 
unit is white gloss enamel and the ex- 
terior, white pyroxylin lacquer on steel; 
in the larger unit the interior is one 
piece vitreous porcelain on Armco iron 
with rounded corners and the exterior, 
all white vitreous porcelain on Armco 
iron. In CJ-5 ninety cubes of ice 
may be frozen at one time while in 
CS-11-15 with standard tank, 189 cubes 
or 12% lb. of ice may be frozen; in a 
special tank, 243 cubes or 15.55 lb. of 
ice. The white porcelain defrosting 
shelf of this model may be used for 
foods to be kept extremely cold. The 
outside dimensions of CJ-5 are 5934 x 22:4 
x 26§ in. while CS-11-15 measures 72x 
234 x 403 in. Copeland Sales Company, 
630 Lycaster Street, Detroit, Mich.— 
Electrical Merchandising, September, 





Portable Heater 


Adjustable to any angle so that the 
heat may be directed wherever desired 
is the new “Kozy” air heater of the 
Greenfield Company, 1208 Harrison 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. In addition 
to the reflector surface the heater is 
built with a perforated jacket. The cool 
air is drawn in the jacket at the bot- 
tom, warmed and discharged at the top, 
thus giving a two-fold heating benefit,— 
circulation of clean heated air and a 
wide spread of reflected heat. A 
"*Globar” element is used. The heater 
may be used on 110 volts, a.c. or d.c. 
Intended retail price. $10.—Electrical 
Merchandising, September, 1927. 
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Portable Heater 


In its line of “Hedlite’ heaters the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, is 
including the ‘Madrid,’ the heater 
pictured. This new heater with unusual 
base and pedestal design of wrought 
iron, is finished in black, trimmed in 
gold bronze. It has 14-in. copper-plated 
steel reflector and Edison screw base 
heating unit. The intended retail price 
is $9.85. — Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1927. 





Water Heater Vhat 
Utilizes Sun’s Rays 


Under the name of “Sun-electric,” the 
Automatic Electric Heater Company, 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
developed a storage type water heater 
which, the company declares, is destined 
to revolutionize the water heating field 
as an economical means of obtaining hot 
water. 

The appliance can be installed in the 
roof, in the garden, valley or mountain, 
anywhere so as to catch the sun rays 
while traveling from East to West. It 
is designed to absorb heat from the sun 
and furnish continuous hot water, at 
any temperature, day or night. It is 
claimed that the device will work any- 
where—aboard a yacht or steamer, on 
the farm, on large or small apartment 
buildings, any place where the sun 
shines. On days of mellowed sunshine 
or should the sun fail, a precision elec- 
tric heating unit combined with special 
thermostatic control is employed to in- 
stantly replace the sun heat, to start 
furnishing at least 50 gal. of hot water 
which can be stored in a thermos type 
tank. The company also manufactures 
a combination range and water heater 
with which this appliance can also be 
operated. The appliance is sold the 
manufacturer states, on the condition 
that if it does not accomplish everything 
claimed, purchase price will be refunded 
without question.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, September, 1927. 
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Portable Heater 


By changing the element of the new 
“Blite’ portable electric heater of the 
Aetna Electric Company, 119 Seven- 
teenth Street, Buffalo, N. Y., the heater 
can be converted from a_ 660-watt 
heater into one of 880 or 1,000 watts, 
Three “Globar” elements are available, 
660, 880 and 1,000 watts and the chang- 
ing and replacing of the element is as 
simple as changing a fuse. With this 
interchangeable feature it will be neces- 
sary for the merchant to carry in stock 
one type of heater only in order to 
supply three different wattages. 

The element is a “Globar’  non- 
metallic and is 10 in. long. The heater 
has cast iron frame, sheet metal back 
and high polished reflector. The finish 
is dull brown with gold trim. The 
dimensions of the heater are 15 in.x 
15 in.x 8 in. deep. The intended retail 
price is $12.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, September, 1927. 








Wall Heater 


Built primarily for use in bath or 
bedroom, the new “Ray-Glo wall 
heater of the J. H. Grayson _Manutfac- 
turing Company, Athens, Ohio, will, 
however, fit into any surroundings 1n 
one of its three finishes—white vitreous 
enamel, statuary bronze and antique 
brushed brass. ; 

The receptacles, heating coils and 
switch are all standard units, eliminat, 
ing servicing and replacement of specia 
parts. The frame is of gray cast iron, 
the reflector of copper and the dress 
guard of heavy copper-plated wire, The 
heater is made to fit opening of 173 a 
high, 114 in. wide and 3% in. deep. The 
steel housing is detachable and can 4 
readily secured in the wall with only 
four screws. The heater is be 
merely hooked over a strong wroug: t 
iron bracket in this housing. The cas 
iron frame is then fastened to the hous- 
ing with four screws and the installa- 
tion completed. A 1-in. flange rhage 
the heater conceals any irregularities ! 
the wall opening. Intended reta 
price, $17.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1927. 
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Vitrified China Toaster 


Something entirely different in elec- 
trical table appliances is a_ vitrified 
china toaster brought out by the Pan 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Bed- 
ford, Ohio. The toaster comes in many 
different decorations, to match table 
ware. Metal parts are of stainless steel 
and “Chromel” heating elements are 
used. Intended retail price, $9.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, September, 
1927. 





























Fireplace Log 


The Aetna Electric Company, 119 
Seventeenth Street, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
bringing out a new electric log with 
“Globar” non-metallic heating element, 
rated at 1,000 watts. The log has 
natural log finish, hand-painted. The 
dimensions of the log are 20 in. long by 
12 in. high. Intended for use on 110-20 
or 220-30 volts. Complete with and- 
irons, the log is listed at $20.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, September, 1927. 

















Combination Tobacco 
Lighter and Ash 
Receiver 


One of the latest numbers in electric 
tobacco lighters to reach the market is 
the Model C ‘“Redilite’” combination 
tobacco lighter and ash receiver of the 
Parker Engineering Company, 20 Mon- 
roe Street, Meriden, Conn. The ash 
receptacle is of blue tinted glass of 
fenerous size and weight. The lighter 
\s finished in nickel silver. Intended re- 
tail price, $3.75.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, September, 1927, 
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Desk Lamp With 
Fountain Pen Set 


In the “Greenalite” line of S. Robert 
Schwartz & Bro., 546 Broadway, New 
York City, is now included a new desk 
lamp with Waterman fountain pen and 
holder. The lamp, No. 1165, is finished 
in antique bronze and has 73 in. x 8 in. 
felted base. The shade is of green 
glass. The height of the lamp is 177 in. 
The pen set is No. 65 Waterman’s Ideal 
fountain pen with holder. The intended 
retail price is $22.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, September, 1927. 

















Gyrator-Type 
Washer 


Many outstanding features are claimed 
for the new “Speed King” gyrator-type 
washer of the Barlow & Seelig Manu- 
facturing Company, Ripon, Wis. These 
features are: Its fast washing action; 
the cast aluminum agitator; its two- 
tone gray finish; protected mechanism ; 
the air space between nickeled copper 
tub and outside walls to check heat ra- 
diation and keep the water hot; the 
wringer, which can be swung and locked 
in any position; its large capacity; its 
quiet and smooth operation; the fact 
that the clothes can be put in and taken 
out while the machine is running; the 
self-oiling bearings and gears, elim- 
inating the necessity for oiling, and the 
handy motor switch near the wringer in 
addition to the agitator clutch lever. The 
extra rinsing tub is now included with 
the washing equipment without extra 
— Merchandising, Septem- 

er, 27. 


Deluxe Heater 


In its line of “Sunbowl” heaters of- 
fered this season the Simplex Electric 
Heating Company, 85 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., has included a new 
DeLuxe model No. 92. The color scheme 
of this new reflector-type heater is black 
and gold. The steel base is encircled 
with a gold design on a jet black 
background. The cord is black with gold 
rayon lacing to match the color scheme 
of the heater. The 14-in. parabolic bowl 
$9. solid copper. Intended retail price, 

50. 





Wall-Outlet Range 


The Swartzbaugh Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, is now offering 
its wall outlet range in a new model, 
with range-height legs, although the 
previous model, without legs, for cabi- 
net or table installation, is also being 
offered. 

The new range, Model RA-200, has a 
current consumption of 1320 watts. Its 
height over-all is 393 in., its width, 18 
in. The legs are 22 in. high. The fin- 
ish of the range is gray lacquer trimmed 
in nickel. 

Included in the equipment accom- 
panying this range is one set of half- 
round utensils; one roasting pan; 2 
8-ft. heater cords with connectors and 
plugs; one broiler pan; one baffle and 
two wire shelves; and a book of in- 
structions. The intended retail price 
of the range, complete with equipment 
mentioned, is $59.50. The range with- 
out legs and utensils, is $49.50.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, September, 1927. 
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New Household Appliances of All Kinds 








Small Size Washer 


Laundry problems in the very small 
apartment are easily solved by the new 
“Handi-Washer” developed by the Handi 
Appliance Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
This new small size washer, which will 
be ready for the market late in Oc- 
tober, has a capacity of fiye to six men’s 
shirts. It is fitted with a drain and 
weighs but 14 lb. The tub measures 
approximately 14 in. long x11 in. wide 
and 11 in. deep. A hand wringer has 
been developed for use with the ma- 
chine, the wringer fitting over the end 
of the washer. This wringer will sell at 
$5 extra. The retail price of the 
washer is $49.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, September, 1927. 




















* * * 


“Aladdin” Desk Lamp 


The “Aladdin” No. 74 ‘‘Desk-Flex”’ 
lamp is now made with a new shade 
designed to take the new 25-watt inside 
frosted Mazda lamp. The old type 
lamps or shades will not take this new 
inside-frosted lamp. The shade and 
holder are of one piece, the Uno threads 
being turned in the shade itself, elminat- 
ing the use of an additional collar or 
holder. The bowl of the shade is thus 
brought closer to the socket, providing 
ample room for the 25-watt lamp. 

The ‘‘Desk-Flex” is made in three 
finishes, statuary bronze, verde green 
and Pompeian bronze. Intended retail 
price, $3.75.—Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1927. 


* * * 


Range 


The Frugal Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 2249 Beechmont Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is offering a full-size range 
that may be had in various styles and 
finishes. The dimensions of the range 
are 22 x 40 x 39 in., with cooking sur- 
face of 20 in. x 214 in. The aluminum 
oven has two 1000-watt burners and the 
top three 1000-watt surface burners. A 
convenience outlet is provided. 

Model EV-84, with closed burners, in 
full porcelain enamel, is listed at $140; 
open burners, $121. Model DV-85, with- 
out legs, with closed burners and in full 
porcelain enamel, is $133.50, with open 
burners, $115. With cabinet, as illus- 
trated, the range is $155.75 with closed 
burners, $137.50 with open burners.— 























— Merchandising, September, 
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Portable Electric 
Sewing Machine 


In the new 2A sewing machine an- 
nounced by the Graybar Electric Com- 


pany, Lexington Avenue and 43rd 
Street, New York City, the motor is an 
integral part of the machine, encased 
in the arm, completely protected from 
dust or damage. The hand wheel has 
been reduced in size, adding greatly to 
the symmetry of the machine. — The 
balancing weight is encased within the 
arm of the machine. 

Just beneath the motor is the ter- 
minal box with two receptacles, one for 
the rheostat and the other for the con- 
ductor cord. A 4-ft. cord is permanently 
attached to the foot control rheostat. 
There is a separate 6-ft. conductor cord 
for curreut supply. 

A sewing light, attached to the front 
of the machine throws a direct ray of 
light on the work as it goes through the 
machine. The current for the lamp is 
taken from the conductor cord, no extra 
connection being therefore necessary. 

The machine is of the rotary type, 
producing a lock stitch and has foot 
control. The tension is automatic, ad- 
justing itself to thick or thin material. 
Other features are the convenient stitch 
regulator, the enclosed needle bar, the 
automatic bobbin winder “and the speed 
control. The finish of the cabinet is 
walnut veneer. Intended retail price, 
wee Merchandising, Septem- 

er, 27. 





Electric Tinsel 
Christmas Star 


For use in homes and also for store 
decorations, J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 
Inec., Jackson, Mich., is offering a line 
of Christmas wreaths and electric tinsel 
stars. Among the new numbers in this 
line is the tinsel star illustrated, which 
is 12 in. in diameter. A white frosted 
lamp and decorative reflector are used. 
10-ft. cord and plug. Intended list price, 
$20.40 per dozen, packed one to box. 

An 8-in. tinsel star is equipped with 
a hook at top to fasten to top of tree, 
while a center loop receives light socket 
of tree lighting set. The frame of tinned 
wire can be retrimmed easily with tin- 
sel. Packed 1 doz. to box, $4 per doz. 
The 18-in. tinsel star, with eight white 
frosted Mazda lamps, is listed at $54 
doz. <A variety of Christmas wreaths is 
offered, in eight-lamp and single candle 
fixture types.—Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1927. 


Electric Whisk Broom 


Designed for use in cleaning automo- 
bile upholstery, upholstered furniture, 
radiators, moldings, clothing, furs, etc., 
is a new “Polar Cub” electric whisk 
broom brought out by the A. C. Gilbert 
Company, New Haven, Cann. 

The cleaner is light and convenient to 
handle, weighing but 2 lb., 2 oz. It is 
21 in. long overall, has 34-in. nozzle 
with brush inside and blue dust-proof 
cloth bag which is easily removed and 
cleaned. Universal motor, operating on 
110 volts, 60 cycles or less, a. c. or d.c. 
The cleaner draws 25 to 30 watts. 

The motor casing is finished in black 
enamel and has one-piece housing made 
from die casting, with polished finish. 
Intended retail price about $7.95.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, September, 1927. 





Price Reduction on 


Simplex Iron 


The Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany, 85 Sidney Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., announces a reduction in price 
of its No. 1976 De Luxe iron from $7.50 
to $6.—Electrical Merchandising, Sep- 
tember, 1927. 


Portable Heater 


Serving uses as an air heater, toaster 
and small liquid heater is a new elec- 
tric heater brought out by the Crescent 
Appliance Corporation, 415 Somerset 
Street, Gloucester City, N. J. The heater 
is mounted on a stand and by a swivel 
arrangement can be swung to upright 
or horizontal position. When in the 
horizontal position, the guards form a 
grill for the toasting of bread or heat- 
ing of liquids. The heater is made in 
four colors,—napier green, maroon, old 
ivory and Venetian red, in finishes, it 
is claimed, that will not rust in damp 
climates. The heater, with maroon 
finish and nickel ends, lists for $10 
while in other finishes, the intended re- 
tail price is $12.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, September, 1927. 
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Gyrator-T ype Washer 


In the new improved “Prima” gyrator 
electric washer of the Prima Manufac- 
turing Company, Sidney, Ohio, the tub 
is of increased capacity, deeper and 
wider than previous models. The tub 
is of copper, nickel plated. It has lac- 
quer automobile finish and its surface, 
it is declared, can easily be kept in its 
original richness with a soft cloth. Each 
cast and steel part is baked enamel, 
Fairway green in colof, while the out- 
side of the tub is oyster white finish. 

The new machine is equipped with the 
“Nevercrush” wringer, with two large 
extra size rolls, one hard rubber, the 
other soft, with simple and instant re- 
lease.—Electrical Merchandising, Sep- 
tember, 1927. 





“A” Power Unit 


For radio operation from the ordinary 
a. c. lighting circuit the Abox Company, 
215 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is 


offering its “Abox” “A” ‘power unit 
which is a combination of rectifier and 
the box” filter, built into one com- 
pact unit. 

‘ The unit derives its energy from the 
ighting circuit, converting the 110-volt 
alternating current supplied to it into 
uniform 6-volt d. c. for the operation 
of the radio set. The unit can be in- 
Stalled in a few minutes. It requires 
no changes in the radio set and is de- 
signed for supplying the filament cur- 
ent for any radio receiver employing 
eight or less 6-volt tubes. No adjust- 
— or attention is required during op- 
ation It automatically compensates 
Pd Pgh ong line voltage fluctuations so 
reception, “Bhs intended need eas 
the cae ts Ps Re ended retail price of 
tic “4 the August New Merchandise sec- 
be the illustration of the “A” power 
= t appeared through error with the 
AiecriPtion of the “Abox” filter. The 
cot in eee nen 332.50 while the “A” 
u -50.—BHlectri is- 
ing, September =_ Merchandis 


Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 
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Electric Oven 


All the household baking may be done 
in the electric oven offered by the Gris- 
wold Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa. 
The oven has electric welded case, glass 
or solid swing door with 500 deg. heat 
indicator, nickel door catch and nickel 
Alaska handles. The oven is heavily 
insulated throughout with thick cell as- 
bestos securely fastened. Two wire 
racks are provided. There are two elec- 
tric units, one in top and one in bot- 
tom, 450 watts each, total 900 watts. 
Two heats,—high and low. The oven 
may be operated from the ordinary 
lighting circuit. The finish of the oven 
is battleship gray, baked enamel. The 
intended retail price of the oven with 
solid door is $12; with glass door $12.25. 
i Merchandising, September, 
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Electric Cleaner and 
Sprayer 


So many uses have been found for the 
new “Graybar” No. 1 partable cleaner 
and sprayer that it is almost impossible 
to record them all. The appliance is 
recommended for industrial and domes- 
tic cleaning use and as a sprayer to kill 
insects and bugs, to spray disinfectants 
and for outdoor use in spraying trees 
and plants. 

The cleaner weighs but 73 lb., making 
it easy to carry and use in difficult 
places. The 4 hp. universal motor has 
a sheet aluminum housing. A fixed handle 
grip fitted with eyelets for attaching the 
shoulder straps. A confrolling switch 
is mounted in the handle. The conduc- 
tor cord is 20 ft. long. Cleaning tools 
may be attached to either the exhaust 
or suction ends. A number of cleaning 
tools may be had for use with the 
cleaner as well as a spraying attach- 
ment, consisting of a sprayer device, 
which fastens on the blower end of the 
fan housing, three sizes of nozzle tips 
and a standard round quart can. In- 
tended retail price, cleaner and utility 
tools, $40; sprayer attachment, $5.— 
— Merchandising, September, 











Electric Refrigerator 


Many features of interest are con- 
tained in the new “Allison” electric re- 
frigerator of the Domestic Electric 
Refrigerator Corporation, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York City. The motor, it 
is claimed, is about half the size of the 
refrigeration motors in general use. The 
compressor and the direct-connected in- 
duction motor are hermetically sealed 
inside the metal casing and immersed 
in a bath of oil. The compressor is of 
the rotary type, built by the Sharples 
Manufacturing Company. The refrig- 
erant used is ethyl chloride. The ma- 
chine is made for operation on a.c. only. 

The cabinet has no frame. The walls 
consist of two thicknesses of plymetl, 
five thicknesses of ply wood, waterproof 
glue and in addition two inches of cork. 
The cabinet is built by the Haskelite 
Corporation. Three models are offered, 
No. 5, with 54 cu.ft. capacity, No. 7, 
with 9 cu.ft. and No. 9, with 10 cu.ft. 
food storage capacity. The ice making 
capacity of all models is 72 cubes. The 
intended price of No. 5, in lacquer finish, 
is $255; No. 7 and No. 9, in lacquer 
finish are $295 and $345 respectively ; in 
Vitrolite finish, $355 and $395. 





























New “Iroquois” 
Refrigerator 


In the self-contained No. 101 refrig- 
erator offered by the Iroquois Electric 
Refrigeration Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., a shelf space of 94 sq.ft., with food 
storage capacity of 5.5 cu.ft. is pro- 
vided. The cooling unit can accom- 
modate 110 ice cubes at one time. The 
cabinet is all-metal, white enameled. 
The intended price of the refrigerator, 
installed, is $225.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, September, 1927. 
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New Appliances of Varied Types and Styles 











ie 


Small Vacuum Brush 


Automobile upholstery, billiard tables, 
office furniture, show cases, shelving 
and in the home,—clothes closets, draw- 
ers, stair carpets, kitchen cabinets can 
be cleaned easily and quickly with the 
new Junior ‘“‘Beevac’’ vacuum brush of 
the Birtman Electric Company, 4140 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. The ma- 
chine has a 4-hp. “Birco’” universal 


motor, running on 110-volt a. c. or-d: ey 


60 cycles or less. It is also made for 
32-volt current for farm lighting plants. 
Intended retail price, $19.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, September, 1927. 


* * * 


New “Leonard” 
Refrigerator Cabinets 


Announcement has been made by the 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., of its new 1927-28 line of 
“Leonard Cleanable” refrigerators. The 
entire new line has been equipped for 
use with ice or any electrical unit. 

In the “All-Porcelain’’ models the 
doors are trimmed with French gray, in 
pleasing contrast with the white por- 
celain of the cabinet. Some of the 
models in this line have been designed 
for electric refrigeration only, a _ per- 
manent base being attached to house the 
electrical unit. 

Interiors of the new oak-porcelain 
numbers are of one-piece white porcelain 
and the exteriors have a veneer of 
= oak lacquered in golden 
oak. 

In the new “Steel-Klads’’ Duco is 
baked on steel and given a finish of 
white lacquer. The entire front is 
stamped out of one piece of metal, thus 
eliminating joints. Other models in the 
Leonard family are the apartment 
models, the “Polar King,’ the ‘“Ash- 
Porcelain” line, the ‘Ice King’’ series 
and the big commercial models for 
stores, hospitals, hotels, etc.—Electrical 
Merchandising, September, 1927. 


Floor Polisher 


Weighing but 17 |b. the new 
“Universal” floor polisher of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., is 
an extremely convenient household ap- 
pliance, easy to use. It has a tough 
Tampico bristle brush, 44 in. in diameter 
which revolves on grease-packed ball 
bearings that require no oiling. No 
hand pressure is necessary, it is ex- 
plained, as the brush is of such weight 
and so balanced that it is made to ex- 
ert ample pressure on the floor at all 
times. The motor is supported by a felt 
roller making the machine easy to guide 
and preventing marring of the floor. 
The drive between motor and brush con- 
sists of two woven belts held under ten- 
sion by a spring. Control is by a tog- 
gle switch, within easy reach of the 
finger tips. 

The polisher is sold as a complete 
outfit including a sheep skin floor mop, 
1-lb. can of ‘Universal’ paste wax and 
1 pt. of liquid wax, for $37.50.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, September, 1927. 
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Household Iron 


Many desirable features are incor- 
porated into the new No. 3 iron of the 
Graybar Electric Company, Lexington 
Avenue and 48rd Street, New York City. 
Mention is made of the very accurate 
register between top shell and_ sole 
plate; the increased and uniform bevel 
of the sole plate and the added weight 
in the pressure plate which insures a 
minimum overall weight of 6 lb. An 
asbestos bafflé throws the heat down- 
ward on to the ironing surface, thus 
providing quick and economical heating. 
The handle is of wood with a glossy 
black finish. The heating element is of 
hand-laced Nichrome wire through mica 
sheets. The cord is of rayon silk and 
the plugs of bakelite. Intended retail 
price, $5.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1927. 





“Hotpoint” Percolators 
and Percolator Sets 


Several new percolators and percola- 
tor sets are being offered by the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago, to Fall buyers. 

In the pot-type models there is a 
“Colonial” percolator, in six or eight-cup 
size, paneled design, nickel finish, which 
may also be had as a percolator set. In 
8-cup size, the percolator retails for 
$15.50. In 6-cup size percolator set, 
$22, including tray, creamer and sugar. 
_ Other numbers are the “Trenton,” in 
6-cup size, nickel finish, which is also 
paneled and which is listed at $12.50. 
The “Virginian Urn,” with decorative 
band around body and base, comes in 
six_and eight-cup size, and in both pot 
and urn types. In pot type the per- 
colator is listed at $12 and $13.50, ac- 
cording to size.. Both types of per- 
colator may be had as a complete 
percolator set. Another percolator set 
is called the “Roman,” with nickel per- 
colator of 6-up capacity. “The “Roman” 
percolator set, retails at $18.50 and 
the 6-cup “Virginian Urn” set with urn 
oat percolator and 14-in. tray retails at 


$21.50.—Electrical Merch Ae oo 
tember, 1927. chandising, Sep 








Portable and Wall 
Air Heaters 


For supplementary house heating the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, is 
bringing out a line of “Hotpoint” air 
heaters, in portable and built-in types. 
In homes equipped with electric ranges, 
the lower electric rate obtained for 
cooking will allow these heaters to be 
operated at comparatively low cost. 

In this new line are included the A36 
fireplace heater of strict Adam design. 
The finish is black ebonite and bronze 
trim. At full heat the heater takes 3,200 
watts at either 110 or 220 volts, In- 
tended retail price, $86. 

Other models are the A388 and A12 in 
portable type, made of steel and finished 
in baked enamel. No. A38 has standard 
finish of mahogany. It is made in 
ratings of 2,000, 3,000 and 5,000 watts 
with corresponding retail prices of $57.59, 
$65 and $90. A12 is made in 1,000, 2,000 
and 3,000-watt types, with retail price 
of $44. : 

In the built-in types, Model A395 is 
intended for residences, offices, schools 
or public buildings and heats primarily 
by convection. It can be built into any 
4-in. partition. It is made in capacities 
of 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 and_ 6,000 
watts, retailing respectively at $45, $59, 
$65, $75 and $85. Model A39 is a built- 
in bathroom heater with front of 1- 
gage steel with white vitreous enamel 
finish. The unit is controlled by a dou- 
ble pole ‘‘on” and “off” tumbler switch. 
Two types are offered. in 1,200 watts, 
retailing at $27.50 and in 2.000 watts, 
retailing at $32.50.—Electrical Merchai- 
dising, September, 1927. 





Where to Buy Fixtures 
on Page 127 


Unaka Potteries, 44 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Interior Arts Compan’ 
137 East 29th Street, New York Ci : 
Handel Company, Meriden, | ed 
Treasure Chest, Asheville, N. ©. Glo 
celsior Iron Works and Sun _ rk 
Studios, 54 West 28rd Street, New baie a 
City. Lightolier Company, 569 oS A 
way, New York City.—Hlectrical 
chandising, September, 1927. 
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This lamp is called “Som- 
brero.” It has base of 
“Unaka,” an original Amer- 
ican pottery, and parchment 
shade in warm Mexican col- 
ors. Listed at $37.50. Unaka 
Potteries. 


E-- tS Sl 





Pewter whale oil lamp, with 
candle wicking left in burner 
for effect. Parchment shade. 
Height 163 in. Listed at $15. 
Treasure Chest. 





Small water-bottle lamp that 
iS a@ popular number. With 


chintz shad i 
Sun Gis. e, it retails for $3. 
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Home Lighting 


Suggestions 





Dimming night light giving three degrees 
of light. Height 7 in. Satin gold bronze 
burnished base with glass globe. Retails 
for $12. Handel. 





Outdoor fixture of bronze with shade of 
amber or green crackled glass, black 
striped. Weatherproof. Listed at $10 per 
pair. Lightolier. 





Quaint Colonial bed lamp of brass. Chim- 
ney shade with hand-painted decoration 
or frosted crystal. Intended to retail at 
$11.50. Handel. 


Manufacturers’ addresses on page 126 





One of the finer water bottle 
lamps with silver lamp clus- 
ter, $25; shade of Irish linen 
banded with Roman stripe 
ribbon, $20. Interior Arts. 





Wrought iron student lamp 
with Colonial dolphin. Shade 
of sunset colors in cloud 
effect. List, $14. Excelsior 
Iron Works and Sun Glo 
Studios. 





Glass-shaded fixture for din- 
ing alcoves, sun _ parlors, 
breakfast nooks, bedrooms or 
halls. About $15. Lightolier. 
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Five-Piece Direct-Mail 
Washer Campaign 


“Big Three” dealers are being offered 
by the Barlow & Seelig Company, Ripon, 
Wis., an alternative of a newspaper adver- 
tising or five-piece direct mail campaign. 
The pieces are mailed direct to the deal- 
ers’ prospects at weekly intervals. The 
first mailing consists of a personalized let- 
ter with a folder containing the message, 
“Are You Carefully Guarding Your 
Health, Beauty and Charm?” 

The second piece is a four-page letter- 
head with a personalized, hand-signed let- 
ter on the front. The third week the pros- 
pect receives a small booklet, “Why Some 
Rich Men Marry a Second Time,” point- 
ing out that too many first wives make 
possible the prosperity which second wives 
enjoy. The fourth mailing consists of an- 
other letter with the same folder used for 
the first piece. Then, as a final piece, a 
“Keep Yourself Young” card is sent out. 
The message is multigraphed on the back 
along with the dealer’s name. 

In addition to this campaign material, 
two attractive window cards, one of which 
is reproduced in this section, are available 
to dealers. 





Lightolier “Refixturing” Book 


In de luxe form the Lightolier Company, 
569 Broadway, New York City, has pro- 
duced a booklet on the timely subject of 
“refixturing.” 


Manufacturers’ “DEALER HELPS” 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 











© thermos Bottle Principle 





DOUBLE W. 
with air space between 
ALEPS WATER HOT LONGER 
in the Bigs 


‘ . ‘ - * ; ’ 
“Speed King” Window Card 


Special construction features of the 
Barlow & Seelig (Ripon, Wis.) 
“Speed King” washer are pictured in 
one of the company’s new display 
cards. As illustrated, the thermos 
bottle principle of the washer is 
featured. 





















“In any contemplation of the refixturing 
field, it is evident that there are three 
groups to be taken into account,” says the 
foreword of the book, “which perhaps in 
order of importance are these:—the con- 


suming public, the distributing agencies 
such as public utilities and the manufac- 
turers of lighting equipment.” 


The book is a refixturing manual. It 
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DEPICTING THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF ELECTRIC HEAT 


“For Comfort,” “For 
Health,” “For Convenience” 
and “For Office Use” are 
the subjects of four window 
or counter cards prepared by 
Utica Products, Inc., Utica, 


furnace. 
In the 

heater is shown tilted to pro- 

vide direct heat as desired. 
In addition to these cards, 


All the new = sales 


offered, 


gold finish. 


N.Y., on its portable electric 


bottom card the 


the company has an eight- 
page pamphlet which is im- 
printed free of charge. There 
is also a new catalog page. 
help 
literature shows the “Utica” 
furnace in the two models 
including the new 
three-heat model in antique 


states the company’s viewpoint on the sub- 
ject and the help it is prepared to render 
dealers and distributing agencies in going 
after refixturing business. 





New “Simplex” Heater and 
Heating Pad Sales Helps 


For the approaching heater and heating 
pad season the Simplex Electric Heating 
Company, 85 Sidney Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., has prepared displays for its “Sun- 
bowl” heater and “Simplex” heating pad. 

The heating pad display material consists 
of a six-color window card, 16 in. high, 
showing heating pads used by grandmother, 
mother and small daughter and a new 
four-deck white enameled display stand, 
designed to display pads in assorted colors. 

For the heater display there is the “Re- 
flectad,” which is somewhat similar to an 
ordinary lamp shade but much _ smaller. 
It is inserted in the “Sunbowl,” together 
with an ordinary electric lamp. When the 
light is turned on the bowl of the heater 
glows red while the words “Simplex Sun- 
bowl” shows in letters of light around the 
sides of the bowl. 





THE YALE ELECTRIC CORPORA- 
TION, Brooklyn, N. Y., has available a 
display card on its new “Handi-Lite” 
flashlight with the collapsible stand. The 
display is in color and is offered dealers 
ordering five “Handi-Lites.” 


THE FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT COM- 
PANY, 733 South Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, has a new catalog, No. 4, on lanterns 
for interior and exterior use. 


THE AMERICAN FLYER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 2219 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, has issued its new 
Twentieth Anniversary catalog featuring 
the American Flyer Rainbow line. The 
book contains 32 pages and pictures the 
entire line of trains and accessories in ful 
color. 


THE GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, 
New York City, is now issuing its house- 
keeping appliance catalog in loose leaf 
form. This catalog has heretofore been 
published in bound volume form but it has 
been found that the loose leaf sections aré 
of great advantage in keeping the catalog 
up to date. 

This company has, among its dealer 
helps, a set of window cards for its new 
iron and sewing machines. Each set cot 
tains a large card and five small ones. 


THE FITZGERALD MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Torrington, ee 
has a new “Star-Rite” display card tha 
is applicable to all “Star-Rite” appliance. 
The card measures 12x14 in. and te 
subject is an attractive girl. The card 8 
reproduced in eight colors from 4 draw: 
ing by John Bradshaw Crandell, intern 
tionally famous artist. It is oil fin's 
and washable. 


Electrical Merchandising, S eptember, 1921 
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If the Central Station Followed 


Department Store Methods 
Continued from page 81 


While it is also true that merchantile establishments 
value highly the good will of their customers, and modern 
stores also attempt to build better public relations, their 
success in this regard is not subject to the whims and 
prejudices of authorities who have it in their power to 
write success or failure for the utility. 


HE central station merchandiser is confronted with 

public relations at every turn. In many, many places 
he cannot sell this or that because business interests or 
political factions are interested in a competitive item or 
he cannot sell this or that because it might take business 
away from a few friends of the company. 

A number of central station managers will not allow 
their merchandisers to carry on the activity they wish to 
because they feel their men bother the housewife too 
much and hurt public relations. 

Salesmen properly trained in selling for the utility will 
promote better public relations through their contact with 
customers. To a large extent, the average central station 
forms few contacts with customers other than complaints, 
requests for removals or meter installations, and regular 
monthly statements. 

Obviously, these contacts are negative so far as con- 
structive relationships are concerned, and if it may be 
assumed that the public is only mildly interested in ad- 
vertising matter which explains policy, then the easiest 
way to convince the customer that the corporation is 
human is through personal contact of salesmen properly 
trained. 


EPARTMENT stores through their power of 

advertising, the number of items they have to ad- 
vertise, their style of advertising, the housewife’s habit of 
reading the ads, and her mania for shopping where there 
is variety presents an entirely different picture from the 
central station office which she thinks of only as a place 
to pay bills. 

Most public utilities get the bulk of their customers in 
to their office only during the first ten days of each month 
while housewives visit mercantile stores at least one or 
twice a week and sometimes oftener. The attractive and 
modern well located public utility store will eventually be 
classed as an electrical department store instead of an 
office, provided, of course, there are no restrictions on 
the items which can be offered for sales through display 
and advertising. 

Another element we must consider is the list price 
system. Mercantile houses are not burdened with list 
prices on which they only get 40 per cent as a rule. They 
buy in quantity and their mark-up runs anywhere from 
50 to 200 per cent. On this basis they can afford to 
advertise their wares consistently while all we can do is 
to advertise now and then if we are to keep our cost be- 
low 5 per cent. 

Very often we hear comparisons made with mercantile 
€stablishments on stock turnover. The Federal Reserve 
Board recently announced that stocks of department 
Stores were turned over 3.60 times in 1926 as compared 
with 3.53 times in 1925. National statistics on public 
utilities for 1925 showed that fifty-four companies had 
a stock turn of 4.51 although those doing a gross busi- 
hess of less than $66,000 per year only turned their stock 

“5 times. 

This subject in a public utility merchandising organiza- 
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tion is dependent to a considerable extent on the loca- 
tion of the property and, of course, the volume of busi- 
ness. I know of utilities around Chicago because of 
proximity to jobbers and manufacturers who turn their 
stock seven times. 

A large public utility organization in 1925, even with 
their experience in merchandising, only got a turnover 
of 3.33 on electric merchandise and 1.73 on gas mer- 
chandise. In this connection we should always take into 
consideration in central station merchandising the neces- 
sity for a large and continuous display of merchandise 
in utility stores which, in the main, is used for adver- 
tising mostly. 


HEN it is realized that only 25 per cent of sales 

are made in the stores, it should be evident that the 
other 75 per cent must come from continually canvassing 
if our hope of adding load to our lines and mains is 
realized. 

The viewpoint of the department store executive on 
the sales methods that now sell 75 per cent of electrical 
appliances is clearly expressed by S. J. Ryan in an article 
published in Electrical Merchandising for January, 1927. 

“T can see no possibility,” wrote Mr. Ryan, “of the 
department store taking a more prominent part in the 
picture unless the average department store executive is 
more thoroughly convinced of the economic, humani- 
tarion and good-will building value of appliances. 

“His attitude today, born of bitter experience, is that 
the merchandising of domestic electrical appliances, does 
not, in the final analysis, yield him a profit. Further, he 
has found it productive of much ill-will to his institution 
because of the practices of salesmen over whom he has 
practically no control. 

“Beyond all this, and undoubtedly the things that have 
stood most in the way of the department store being a 
larger factor today in the distribution of appliances, and 
the things which will, I believe, continue to prevent their 
becoming a larger factor unless they are remedied, are 
(1) the fundamental conflict between the merchandising 
policy that has guided the appliance business and that 
which has built up the department stores; (2) lack of a 
thorough knowledge of the appliance business and of 
trained personnel upon the part of the department 
stores; (3) lack of an appreciation of department store 
merchandising policy, and an adoption of their policies 
to this great outlet upon the part of the appliance people. 

“In conclusion, the tendency today seems toward the 
merchandising of standard high-list appliances upon the 
part of central stations and specialty organizations rely- 
ing upon high pressure distribution, and the merchandis- 
ing of appliances of good quality, but with a lower list, 
upon the part of department stores and other merchants 
who will sell these items as staples in the manner that 
they sell other merchandise in their institutions.” 

It is not the writer’s intention to convey the idea that 
he does not believe we should use the merchandising 
schemes which mercantile stores have found successful. 
As a matter of fact, I believe we should follow their 
general selling methods as closely as possible but before 
we can do so there must be a broader acceptance with- 
out fear on the part of central station management. Local 
organizations must be impressed with the necessity for 
obtaining additional load through household appliances 
and instructed to accept the views of those with experi- 
ence to whom authority has been delegated and assist 
these men in every possible way if a real merchandising 
business is to be developed. 
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Electragists Convention Sounds 
Keynote for Co-ordination 


EW impulse was given to the promo- 

tion of industry co-ordination and 
purpose at the convention of the 
Association of Electragists International 
held at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis. Execu- 
tive officers of the four major electrical 
associations sounded the keynote in a call 
for a united industry to undertake in an 
efficient, organized way the _ intensive 
market development without which obsta- 
cles will lie across the path of further 
electrical progress. With a registration of 
800, this active nucleus of the contractor- 
dealers of the country gathered for four 
days of well-attended meetings that were 
notable for the earnestness with which the 
practical problems on the program were 
presented and discussed. 

Clyde L. Chamblin of San Francisco, 
president of the association, placed the 
issue frankly before the industry in his 
opening address by picturing the present 
inadequacy of house wiring and the diffi- 
culty of improving the practices of the very 
large number of small contractors through- 
out the country who are neither prospering 
themselves nor helping the industry to 
prosper because of conditions surrounding 
them to which all branches of the industry 
are carelessly contributing. 

“The A.E.I. will yield to none,” he said, 
“in its desire and effort to be in the fore- 
front of progressive, open-minded, united 
study of mutual industry problems. But 
the A.E.I., with a membership of 2,300, is 
attempting to set up policies and ideals for 
the contractor-dealer branch of the indus- 
try, although we represent less than 10 per 
cent of the total number in the country. 

“With the electrical industry standing in 
the forefront in wealth and power among 
the industries of the country, should 2,300 
men alone be expected to give of their 
time and money to do this job unaided, 
when individually they have the least to 
gain? What will it avail if the policies 
within our industry remain unsettled and 
each branch is selfishly fighting for itself 
alone? If only a fraction of the money 
being spent to create good will with the 
public could be directed to the work of 
training the shock troops of the industry, 
what a dividend it would return!” Mr. 
Chamblin appealed for a united industry 
effort to organize for this great coming 
task. 

President H. T. Sands of the National 
Electric Light Association was at the last 
moment prevented from being present, but 
his paper was read by Louis H. Egan, 
president of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company of St. Louis. It elicited 
sustained applause by frankly meeting the 
challenge voiced in May before the conven- 
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tion of the N.E.L.A. by Joseph A. Fowler, 
former president of the A.E.I., in a series 
of questions submitted to the power indus- 
try on the subject of the trade relations be- 
tween the utilities and the contractors in 
matters of merchandising. 

The paper is printed on page 96 of 
this issue. 

D. Hayes Murphy, vice-president of the 
National Electric Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, pointed to the need of a new basis 
of contact between the four branches of the 
industry in which frankness will supplant 
the old reserve and suspicion and to the 
interdependence of all groups in the face 
of the present overproduction of manu- 
factured goods and the keen price competi- 





Marcus A. Curran Joins 
Bryant Electric Company 

















Marcus A. Curran, of New York, at 
present assistant to vice-president of 
the Graybar Electric Company, has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Curran 
— —— his new duties Septem- 

er 1. 

Mr. Curran has been very active in 
electrical association work. He is 
chairman of the Individual Member- 
ship Council of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, member of the 
National Electric League Council, and 
has served as president of the Omaha 
Electrical Industry Association and the 
Cincinnati Electric Club for two terms 
in both cases. 





tion throughout the industry that can only 
be overcome by more effective market de- 
velopment. He urged that the manufac- 
turing industry give immediate thought to 
assisting the electragists to build up their 
membership, in order that a larger propor- 
tion of contractors may come under the in- 
fluence of the association, and he pledged 
the co-operation of his company. 

George E. Cullinan, national chairman 
of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, discussed the position of the jobbers 
in the present market situation and called 
for a united front by the entire industry. 
The proficiency and prosperity of the 
electrical contractor and dealer are funda- 
mental to the progress of electricity, he 
said, and the contractors must be educated 
to the necessity of making a reasonable 
profit on every job, just as the public must 
be educated to the value of good and ade- 
quate electric wiring. He also urged that 
the jobbers’ salesmen be ‘enlisted in the 
cause of upbuilding the membership of the 
A.E.I. to broaden its influence. 

H. H. Courtright, president of the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company of California, 
presented his “through-the-dealer”’ mer- 
chandising plan that has been so success- 
fully operated throughout the territory 
served by the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation. 

The substance of this plan is printed on 
page 120 of this issue. 

Ear! Whitehorne, associate editor of 
Electrical Merchandising, reported to the 
association as ‘chairman of the recent in- 
dustry conference on wiring and presented 
a chart picture of the present trend in 
house wiring, emphasizing the urgent need 
of intensive marketing by the entire in- 
dustry. 

K. A. McIntyre reported on the present 
status of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment. 


Fowler Gets McGraw Award 


The contractor-dealers’ medal and purse 
for 1927 given under the James H. Mc- 
Graw award were presented this week at 
the convention of the Association of 
Electragists International, Chase Hotel, 
St. Louis, to Joseph A. Fowler. The 
presentation was made in recognition of 
Mr. Fowler’s constructive contribution to 
the advancement of the contractor-dealer 
branch of the electrical industry by per- 
sonally interpreting to the national associa- 
tions of the manufacturers, jobbers and 
power companies the present economic af 
trade problems of the contractor and dealer 
and by his leadership winning for them 
new understanding and support. 

The committee of judges which awarded 
the medal to Mr. Fowler consisted © 
James R. Strong, Walter H. Taverner, 
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Cc. C. Bohn and W. Creighton Peet. The 
committee of awards consists of W. W. 
Freeman, H. B. Crouse, W. E. Robertson, 
L. K. Comstock, F. M. Feiker and Earl 
Whitehorne. 

The citation follows: 


Joseph A. Fowler, president of the Fow- 
ler Electric Company, Memphis, long a pro- 
gressive leader in thought and action in the 
cause of the electrical contractors and deal- 
ers of the country, was elected president 
of the Association of Electragists Inter- 
national in 1925 and served for a period 
of two years. 

During this time he devoted himself to 
the task of personally interpreting to the 
national associations of the manufacturers, 
jobbers and power companies of the elec- 
trical industry the present economic and 
trade problems of the contractor and dealer, 
in the endeavor to bring to their atten- 
tion and concern the increasing mutuality 
of interest between the four branches of 
the industry which is now fast developing 
in this expanding era of intensive market- 
ing dependent so largely upon the adequacy 
of house wiring and the merchandising of 
appliances. 

By the force of his appealing personality, 
the vigor of his expression in correspond- 
ence and published articles and by his gift 
of public speaking in addresses before in- 
dustry gatherings of all kinds, in all parts 
of the country, he has impressed upon all 
classes of electrical men the urgent need 
for the closer co-ordination of the con- 
tractor and dealer in their relationships 
with the other groups, and by the spirit of 
his leadership he has won for them new 
understanding and support throughout the 
industry. 

In recognition of this very distinguished 
contribution to the advancement of the 
contractor-dealer branch of the electrical 
industry, the judges have. awarded to Mr. 
Fowler the contractor-dealer medal and 
purse for 1927, given under the James H. 
McGraw award. 





Income from Installment 
Selling May Be Credited in 
Year Received 


The Board of Tax Appeals approved 
the rules of the commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in passing on the appeal of Blum’s, 
Incorporated, by allowing corporations 
selling on the installment plan to figure 
mcome on the basis of the Act of 1926; 
also granting allowance for losses due to 
damage or worthless debts. In computing 
income under the Revenue Acts of 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1921, and 1924, a person who 
regularly sells or otherwise disposes of 
Personal property on the installment plan 
is entitled, under the provisions of section 
1208 of the Revenue Act of 1926, to re- 
turn the income from installment sales by 
the use of the installment method as 
Prescribed by subdivision (d) of section 
212 of the Revenue Act of 1926, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held herein. 

_In approving Article 42 of Commis- 
Sioner's Regulations 45, promulgated 
April 17, 1919; the same article of Com- 
Missioner’s Regulations 45, promulgated 
December 29, 1919, and the same article 
of Commissioner’s Regulations 69, the 
Board held that a taxpayer who changes 
from the straight accrual method to the 
Installment sales method of returning in- 
Come must return as income of the year in 
which the change is made, and of all sub- 
sequent years, a proper proportion of all 
Installment payments, actually received in 
those years, relating to sales effected in 
years prior to the change in method, not- 
Withstanding that the entire profits from 
the sales to which such payments relate 
Were, under the method of returning in- 
Come then employed, returned and taxed 
pe come of the years in which such sales 
aan effected. Installments received and 

unded the same year, should be excluded 
fom the total installments received. 
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Conference to Simplify 
Refrigerator Cabinets 


A number of manufacturers of refrig- 
erator cabinets, realizing that an unneces- 
sarily large range of sizes and styles of 
cabinets invariably increase cost of produc- 
tion and sales, requested the co-operation 
of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, in study- 
ing the existing situation and seeking to 
eliminate avoidable waste in the industry. 
Following personal conferences and cor- 
respondence between those interested in the 
matter, two preliminary conferences were 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, at which representatives of manu- 
facturers and the Division of Simplified 
Practice considered carefully the various 
suggestions. 

After considerable discussion of the fig- 
ures already presented, it was decided that 
a further analysis be made of existing sizes 
and quantities manufactured, the standing 
committee which was elected to then rec- 
ommend a maximum overall width to be 
established as standard for each nominal 
size of cabinet. 





Syndicate Formed 
to Reorganize Servel 


As a result of financial difficulties which 
have confronted the Servel Corporation 
and its subsidiaries recently, and which 
officials of the company claim are only 
temporary in character, a plan is being 





Rutherford to Handle West 
for Frank E. Wolcott 
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M. V. Rutherford, formerly vice presi- 
dent of The Burma Appliance Corpora- 
tion, has recently been appointed 
western sales manager of the Frank 
E. Wolcott Manufacturing Company. 
For a number of years he was pur- 
chasing agent and then sales manager 
of some of the Richardson interests in 
Minneapolis, namely, the old Minneap- 
olis Electric Motor Company, and the 
present Sterling Electric Company. 
Following this for a number of years 
he was president of his own company 
in the Twin Cities, Progressive Elec- 
tric Company. Following this, for 
something over four years he was 
Northwestern district sales manager 
of the Russell Electric Company. The 
Burma Appliance Corporation, of 
which he was vice president, was 
recently taken over by Andy Knapp of 
St. Louis. 
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developed for the complete reorganization 
of all Servel interests which have been 
divided in the form of eight separate cor- 
porations, with manufacturing facilities 
scattered over a wide territory. Substan- 
tial economies will be effected by the plan, 
it is claimed, and members of the organi- 
zation express themselves as being confi- 
dent that the business will be placed on 
a sound basis for future development. The 
reorganization committee now in charge 
consists of George W. Davison, president, 
Central Union Trust Co., chairman; Nich- 
olas F. Brady; Albert H. Wiggin, chair- 
man, Chase National Bank; C. M. Kittle, 
president, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Murray 
H. Coggeshall, Coggeshall & Hicks. Lar- 
kin, Rathbone & Perry will be counsel for 
the committee. 

Liabilities of the Servel Corporation 
are said to amount to approximately 
$4,200,000, and assets are in excess of 
$9,000,000. There were no objections to 
the appointment of receivers. 

The capital stock of the parent con- 
cern consists of an authorized issue of 
1,300,000 shares of common stock, in- 
creased from 1,000,000 shares in January, 
1927. There were outstanding at the end 
of the year 756,000 shares, owhile 200,000 
shares were held in reserve for the con- 
version of notes. 





C. G. DURFEE has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development to take a position as 
sales engineer for the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company of Newark, New Jersey, 
in connection with their latest foam sys- 
tem. Prior to his work in the league and 
field departments of the Society, Mr. Dur- 
fee was connected with the headquarters 
sales department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company for a 
number of years. 


C. E. WISE, who represents the Ward 
Leonard Electric Company, in the Detroit 
district, announces that Leroy Braisted has 
been admitted as a partner in the former 
firm of C. E. Wise. The new name of the 
concern is Wise & Braisted, and the address 
is 2-133 General Motors Building, Detroit, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE AS- 
SOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTORS AND DEALERS will hold 
its fifteenth annual convention at the Hotel 
Lawrence, Erie, Pa., on September twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth. Practical meth- 
ods by which contractor-dealers of the 
state can become a more prominent and 
prosperous branch of the electrical in- 
dustry, is to be the general theme of the 
business sessions. Aside from the regular 
business and good time there will be a 
radio and electric show. 


THE KANSAS CITY ELECTRIC 

CLUB, Kansas City, Mo., has set the 
week beginning September 26 for its com- 
bined radio and electrical exposition. 
F. Farley, vice-president in charge of 
merchandise sales for the Kansas City 
Power and Light Company will act as 
veneral manager. 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC APPLI- 
ANCE COMPANY, Chicago, has con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of a 
tract of about 22,000 sq.ft. adjoining its 
plant at Ontario, Cal., to be used for the 
construction of a new addition. It is under- 
stood that a general extension program will 
be started later in the year and carried 
into 1928, to provide for a considerable in- 
crease in present output. 
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The 2 new Premier Duplex 
accessories Sell both! 


HE Premier Duplex has always been easy to sell. 
It cleans with such sensational speed, ease and thor- 
oughness that it takes but one demonstration to win a 
purchaser. And now, added to its other virtues are new, 
much needed accessories—the Floor-Polisher Accessory 
and the Hair Dryer Accessory. They are two more 
arguments to complete the sale more quickly—and, 
moreover, they bring you in additional profits. 


The old customers will come back, if you just tell 
them about the new Accessories. The Floor- 
Polisher Accessory which makes floors gleam 

professionally in a couple of minutes and the 
Hair Dryer Accessory which has dozens 
of uses, will be welcome additions in all 
households where the Premier Duplex is 
now working. 


Sell every new Premier Duplex customer the 
accessories, too. And round up the old for 
separate accessory sales. 


remie 
uple 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., 
INC. 



















Cleveland Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by 
The Floor-Polisher Accessory the Premsber Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., Gen- The Hair Dryer Accessory 
retails at $10.00 eral Offices, Toronto. retails at $8.00 
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National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, Policies Division 
National Electric Light Association 

Eastern Geographic Division 
Great Lakes Geographic Division 


New England Division 
Rocky Mountain Division 


Pennsylvania State Association of 
Electrical Contractors, Electrical 
and Radio Show 

American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association 

Kansas City Electric Club 
Electric and Radio Exposition 

Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association 

Illuminating Engineering Society 

New York Electrical and Indus- 
trial Exposition 

National Electric Credit Association 





Electrical Conventions and Shows Coming | 


Association Island, September 1-3 


— Springs, September 7-10 

a 

French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

New London, Conn. 

Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Erie, Pa. 


September 22-24 


September 12-15 
October 17-20 


September 12-14 


Chicago, Ill. September 21 


Kansas City, Mo. September 26- 
October 1 
Lake Placid, N. Y. October 6-7 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 


October 10-14 
October 12-22 


Philadelphia, Pa. November 11 














THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, 
Cleveland, announces that its dividend pay- 
able September 1, 1927, completes an un- 
broken record of seventeen years during 
which dividends ranging from 12 to 35 
per cent have been paid annually. For the 
first half-year of 1927, sales of Royal 
Cleaners manufactured by the Geier Com- 
pany have somewhat exceeded sales for 
the same period of 1926. 


THE NATIONAL LAMP WORKS oi 
General Electric Company announces the 
appointment of Donald H. Wyre as man- 
ager of the Allegheny Lamp Division, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He is successor to N. L. 
Norris who has asked to be relieved of his 
responsibilities because of present ill health. 


THE GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY announce the appointment of H. B. 
Bibb as sales manager of the Norfolk 
Branch house, and the promotion of E. W. 
Thurston to assistant telephone sales man- 
ager. Mr. Thurston will be located at the 
executive offices in New York City. 


THE FLANNERY ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY of Greensboro, 
N. C., announces that it has been appointed 
distributor of the Apex line in North 
Carolina. The complete line of washers, 
gas and electric ironers, vacuum cleaners, 
bench grinders and ventilating fans will be 
i merchandised during the coming 
months. 


THE FRUGAL ELECTRIC MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has purchased the building of the 
A. W. Colter Canning Company at 2249- 
2253 Beechmont Avenue for the manufac- 
ture of electric ranges. 


THE RAINBOW APPLIANCE COR- 
PORATION of Rochester, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of the Rainbow Automatic Ironer 
announces the promotion of O. J. Mitchell 
to the position of sales manager. Mr. 
Mitchell has been associated with the com- 
Pany in its sales work since early in 1925 
and for several years previous to that was 
Closely connected with the jobbing and re- 
tailing branches of the household electrical 
appliance business. He succeeds W. R. 

oyes who, as first vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, will continue to direct the 
oe ga of Rainbow and its affiliated com- 

anies, 


THE CHICAGO INSULATED WIRE 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Sycamore, IIl., has been merged With the 
Illinois Wire & Cable Company of the 
same city to effect greater economies in the 
operations of the two plants and provide 
a single company of greater strength than 
either of its components. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, 
2615 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, an- 
nounces that Hollis R. Johnson has joined 
its central-station division and will be in 
charge of the campaigns that will be con- 
ducted in the Southwestern division of the 
United States. Mr. Johnson was formerly 
with the Commercial Electrical Supply 
Company, St. Louis, and Stone & Webster, 
Inc., Boston. 


THE CAPITAL ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY has been formed in Atlanta, Ga., 
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headed by Frank S. McGaughey, formerly 
vice-president of the Carter Electric Com- 


pany. William H. Brimberry, a depart- 
mental head with “Carter” for the past ten 
years and Electrical Merchandising’s At- 
lanta correspondent, is associated with him 
as vice-president. The company is han- 
dling a full line of lighting fixtures at 7 
Auburn Avenue and will distribute radio 
apparatus and electrical appliances in 
Georgia, and the Carolinas. 


WILLIAM E. BROWN, manager of 
the central station department of the New 
York district of the General Electric Com- 
pany, has been appointed New York dis- 
trict sales manager of the company. Mr. 
Brown’s headquarters will be at 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 


E. CANTELO WHITE, president of 
the Tork Company, 12 East Forty-first 
Street, New York has been elected vice 
president of The Ansonia Clock Company, 
makers of chime clocks, electric clocks and 
fire alarms. The executive offices of The 
Ansonia Clock Company have also been 
moved to 12 East Forty-first Street, New 
York. Its extensive factories are located: 
at 7th Avenue, 12th and 13th Streets, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, JR., for- 
merly representing a group of industrial 
and business publications, including the 
McGraw-Hill publications, has discontinued 
this work and has become associated with 
Hallgarten & Co., of New York City. 


E. A. BALDWIN has been appointed 
general European manager of the Interna- 
tional General Electric Company, with 
headquarters at Paris, according to an 
announcement by president Clark H. Minor. 
Edgar A. Carolan, vice-president, at his 
own request, has retired from active par- 
ticipation in the work of the company and 
will reside in France, where he will be 
available for consultation and advice re- 
garding the affairs of the company in 
Europe. 





New Ideas in a Refrigerator Display Room 

















The refrigerator display room of 


Rex Cole, Inc., New York City, is 


designed to show refrigerators in a most attractive manner. All 
architecture is in modern style and the lighting for the entire room 


is furnished by one ceiling fixture. 


On the dial of the large clock 


in the background the letters of the word refrigerator replace the 


usual numbers. 


The stairs at the right lead to the mezzanine oc- 


cupied by the sales and accounting offices. 
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Cold Turkey the Backbone 


of Volume Sales 
Continued from page 79 


The machine is right out on the truck 
and if you will permit us to leave it 
now it will save an extra trip.” 

“But I will have to ask my 
husband.” 

“Surely not to do the washing— 
for which there will be not the 
slightest obligation. After the dem- 
onstration has been given, of course, 
we want you to.” 

“The weekly report is a tremendous 
factor in keeping my sales force right 
on its toes every minute,” says Clou- 
tier. “It gives a complete picture of 
every man’s activities for the week.” 

Examination of this report shows 
that salesman Jones made one $175 
sale and earned a commission of $30. 
Two sales are in the works. Had his 
ratio of down payments to sales been 
the highest for that week he would 
have received a special bonus of $10. 
Notice the emphasis that is placed on 
securing a substantial down payment. 
The average is 15 per cent of the 
purchase price. 

Mr. Cloutier is averaging fifteen 
ironer sales a month. He pays part- 
time women demonstrators $3.16 for 
every ironer demonstration made 
whether the salesman closes the sale 
or not. 

Minor appliances are not regularly 
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carried by the W. L. Cloutier Com- 
pany. It does, however, twice a year, 
buy a “special” and advertise it as 
such—at a very attractive price—for 
the store traffic which such a sale 
creates. Percolators, irons or toast- 
ers are placed in the rear of the store. 
Every customer is approached on the 
subject of the electrical equipment of 
his or her home with especial atten- 
tion to the larger labor-savers, before 
he or she leaves the place. 

The foregoing methods were 
mainly responsible for the $83,000 
gross volume which Cloutier obtained 
last year. His net profit, which did 
not include his own drawing account 
of $100 a week, was $2,500 or 3 per 
cent of his gross. 

This, in itself, is not a sufficiently 
attractive return. But Cloutier, last 
year, cleared a greater net on his 
money manipulations than he did on 
his spread. He made $4,160 addi- 
tional profit by handling $50,000 of 
his time paper himself. This he fig- 
ures as follows: 


Ten per cent interest charges on 
$50,000 worth of time payment ac- 
counts ee et 

Six per cent on $14,000 (the cap- 
ital surplus required to swing this 
volume ) 


$4,160 


Net profit on interest charges... 


This illustrates clearly the desir- 
ability of handling as much of one’s 
own paper as possible. Cloutier bor- 





Lightolier Company Convention Features Better 
Co-operation 














The merchandising staff at the Lightolier convention. 


The first two 


days of the convention were held in the factory and the third was 


devoted to a retail selling school in which 


the salesmen were in- 


structed in following up prospects with selling talk, selling materials, 


ete. 


The convention devoted a good deal of its time to the features 


of new merchandise, advertising, better co-operation between the home 
office and the salesmen, home office and customers, and questions 


of service. 
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rowed this money from a bank whose 
friendship he had painstakingly culti- 
vated over a period of six years. 
Short-term loans based on his integ- 
rity and business statement were ar- 
ranged as required without difficulty. 
His collection losses were small. 





N.E.L.A. Stands Ready 


to Co-operate 
Continued from page 97 


as a harmonious part of the home 
decoration, is in itself a tremen- 
dous task. 

The extension of electric service to 
farm homes and farm work is an- 
other undertaking of tremendous 
magnitude and importance, an under- 
taking involving tremendous social as 
well as economic benefits. If we 
can extend to the farm the same op- 
portunity now enjoyed by industry— 
namely, increased production because 
of availab'e power; if we can relieve 
the farmer’s wife of much of the 
drudgery that farm life now entails; 
if we can make life on the farm more 
attractive to the farmer’s boys and 
girls, the social benefits conferred by 
such action will be greater than has 
yet been contributed by any single 
industry. 

In the field of commercial lighting 
there is a tremendous opportunity for 
improvement and expansion. In 
many commercial institutions there 
exists the same condition as in the 
homes wired in the earlier days. The 
illuminating engineer, the electragist 
and the light and power company 
working together, can bring about a 
revolution in commercial lighting 
with resultant benefits to the user of 
electricity as well as to those interests 
engaged in its production and dis- 
tribution. As the motive power of 
industry, electricity has already 
wrought tremendous changes in the 
industrial and economic life of the 
nation, but its possibilities have by 
no means been exhausted. Never in 
the history of the electrical industry 
has there been greater opportunity 
for expansion and development. 

We must not, and I believe shall 
not, allow ourselves to be so blinded 
by personal differences and grievances 
that we fail to see the wonderful op- 
portunity just ahead. To realize this 
opportunity in its fullest measure, 
the National Electric Light A'ssocia- 
tion stands ready, willing and anxious 
to co-operate with the other branches 
of the industry in every possible way 
and to the fullest possible extent. 





